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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Archdeacon Farrar has been giving his views upon critics in 
the Forum. They are fair upon the whole, and even kindly, 
though he leans, as is natural, to virtue’s side—towards the 
author rather than to that of his natural enemics. He reminds 
us that Voltaire thought Shakspeare a drunken savage, that 
Ilorace Walpole calls Dante “a Methodist Parson in Bedlam,” 
and thatSamuel Pepys Esq. has left it on record that “ Othello” 
is “a mean thing,” and the “Midsummer Night's Dream 

“the most ridiculous, insipid play I ever saw in my life.” It 
is a pity that he has not drawn attention to the critic's 
exposition of the judgment of posterity, of which he had 
(apparently) the advantage of advance sheets. He is always 
telling us that this, that, and the other author will not be 
Supposing him to be correct, living 
this (nor, indeed, 


admired by posterity. 


authors ought not to be disturbed by 
are they), as, according to his own showing, the present time 
admirable as regards literature, and the 


He forgets that posterity, when it 


is always the least 


past alone to be revered. 
arrives, will be the present, and appear to /fs critic singularly 
destitute of literary talent ; while our own time will then be 
the past, an] a galaxy of genius little, if at all, 
inferior to that of the 
the Archdeacon, 
flail 


nevertheless 


“ present 
Elizabethan age.” It is curious that 
whose own works have been exposed to the 
seem to have retained their vitality, should 
talk of 
dark, 
gone through life with the 
One can hardly imagine any nobleman 
a fool. When we 


children, and stung by a wasp, our dear mamma used to apply 


and still 


anonymous criticisms as “ tremendous 


blows in the and of “good and noble men, who have 


anguish of a rankling wound 
inflicted by insects.” 
(or even a commoner) being such were 


“ the blue-bag " and cure us; and surely there is a blue-bag of 
common-sense that can be applied to the wounded vanity of 


adults. 


I have had a larger and (unfortunately) a longer acquaint- 
ance with periodical literature, which, of course, includes 
and I entirely endorse the Arch- 
There may be temptations to the 


reviews, than most men ; 
deacon's views upon them. 
youthful critic to show himself “ smart,” rather than to do 
justice to his author ; to be when such severity 
but only a very few of these gentry are 


“ scathing ” 
is out of place ; 
actuated by malicious motives, and far fewer by personal spite. 
The filthy creature who endeavours to give pain for the love 
of it is as rare as the skunk. But what I have observed, in 
the case of well-known writers whose reputation is established, 
is that certain literary organs have never a good word to say 
for them. How this vendetta originates it is impossible to 
say, but it is carried on for years and years. A famous 
novelist once observed to me, “ That man in the Pal/adium”— 
naming a well-known literary organ—“ has, I am told, omitted 
to blackguard my last book: I am afraid he must have 
been hanged”; but if he was so, his son, or next-of-kin, 
took up the cudgels for him on the next occasion of 
my friend's publishing a story, and the abuse went on 
as usual. There must have rudiments of 
conscience in the editor, because when the novelist died the 
paper published a panegyric upon him, which I am sure he 
read if he could. He delighted in praise, no matter 
from what quarter it might come, and never read anything 
disagrecable about himself. “If I did,’ he used naively to 
observe, “it would make me very angry, whereas, since praise 
or blame has long ceased to affect my circulation, I don't care 
tiwopence how ‘nasty’ may be the things that never meet my 
eyo.” The only time I ever saw dear A. (the gentlest and one 
of the best of anthors) lose his temper was when some injudicious 
anoquaintance (who, I believe, meant no harm) spoke to him of 
some article written against him in some Transatlantic journal. 
* [ thonght you wonld not mind,” he said (perceiving he had 
put his foot in it), “since it was not in an English paper.” 
«If a dog is ill opposite to my door, Sir, would you pull 
my bell to draw my attention to the fact? And would the 
spectacle be a less objectionable one because it was an 
American dog?" 


been some 


The queerest specimens of criticism extant are, as might 
be expécted, those written by foreigners. Voltaire showed the 
proof sheets of his essay on “ The Epic Poetry of the European 
Nations” to Colonel Bladen, the translator of Cwsar's “ Com- 
mentaries.” In it there was a most(violent attack on the 
“Lusiad” of Camoens. The Colonel, who had been in Por- 
tugal, ventured to inquire whether Voltaire had read the 
“ Lusiad” in the original. “No,” was the frank reply, “I 
never read it in anything.” The Colonel lent the philosopher 
an English translation of it; but not one word of the essay 
was altered on that account. La Harpe, of a fairer mind but 
much inferior wits, published a criticism of Pope's “ Essay on 
Man,” unfortunately with quotations. These were some of 


them :— 
Seas roll to waft me... . 
Feal at each thread and lives along the line. 


B pleased witta nothing, is no blessed with all. 
Ilere is a beauty to finish with :— 

"Tis ace whore to be found at everivohere. 
One is not surprised to find that La Harpe “did not think 
Pope would be admired by posterity.” 


There was a criticism once passed upon Zucchero’s painting 
by the King of Spain that deserves a niche by itself, because 
to this day it is not known whether it was serious or sarcastic. 
Zucchero had a good conceit of himself (not unusual with the 
old masters), and received extravagant pricer, but no praise, 
from his Royal master for his work at the Escurial. One day 
he was displaying to him his picture of the Nativity for 
the great altar. “You there behold, Sire, all that Art 
can execute ; beyond this, which I have done, the powers 
of painting cannot go.” It was a most convenient way of 
saying what was fitting, and one that would save visitors a 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
deal of embarrassment on Show Sundays. His Majesty had 
only to say “ Yes,” and yet he would not doit. Ie maintained 
a stolid silence. 
one of the shepherds, in the act of running, carried in his 
basket. “Why, of course!” said the painter. “Tis well he 
did not break them,” observed the monarch; that, and 
nothing more. The King went to his grave without revealing 
whether that remark was “spoke sarcastic” or 
about it, and other people 


At last he inquired if those were eggs which 


otherwise. 


The painter held one opinion 


another. 


What dreadful things would happen to us but for the fore- 
sight and acumen of a few scientific persons! But for the 
sanitarians we should, perhaps, never learn that our homes 
are poisoned, but live on in ignorance, just as our ancestors 
did, till we died of sheer old age. We are hardly under less 
obligations to the analysts: their last discovery is that there 
is a potato spirit going about, “coloured and otherwise masked, 
so as to resemble rum.” ‘To meet this sort of thing after dark 
(when it is most frequently seen), without the mind being 
prepared for it, might have the most serious effects. But what 
is of more general interest, a certain percentage of alcohol has 
been found in soda-water and lemonade. You may ask fora 
but what you get, it 
live learn; though, considering 
the dangers which science has discovered all about us, it is a 
wonder that we do live. Think of lemonade being an intoxi- 
It never cheered, but no one ever suspected 


* lemon -and - soda,” now appears, is a 


brandy-and-soda, We and 


cating beverage! 
As an incidental circumstance in connection 


be rather a shock to the 


it of inebriating. 
with these new revelations, it must 
moral sense of those who have taken the pledge, and also 
“ aérated waters,” to reflect that they have been committing 
perjury all their lives! 

The latest danger to life revealed by science in domestic 
employments, though it affects only the female sex, is, like 
Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London life, as extensive as it is 
peculiar. Every needlewoman, we are now told, who bites 
her thread instead of cutting it, incurs the risk, if the thread 
be silk, of lead-poisoning. Old-fashioned ladies, fond of fancy 
work, used often to indulge in this practice, with no more 
idea that they were imbibing “acetate of lead” than Mr. 
Jourdain had that he was talking prose. 1 had two grand- 
mothers (some people have not even one) who both did it, and 
lived much longer than any actuary (let alone a sanitarian) 
would have thought right. Science, of course, can never be 
mistaken, so I suppose the constitution of females has altered 
for the worse. On what a thread nowadays do our lives 
hang! 


“Tt would have been a good job if the "bus had gone over 
me,” observed a poor lady the other day, charged with throw- 
ing herself, after the manner of the devotees of Juggernaut, 
under the wheels of that public conveyance. Her manner 
was excited, and the Magistrate seemed to think that, if her 
intention of committing suicide (like that of the lover in the 
play as regarded matrimony) was serious, it was remote. But 
if she was thinking of the benefit she might be conferring on 
her friends by that act of immolation, her remark was full of 
wisdom. If you want compensation for being run over, you 
cannot do better than select a ‘bus; not, of course, a private 
one, it must belong to a company. It is curious that one 
person may be run over in London for nothing, as it were, 
while another, no more valuable to his family, costs £5000. 
Of course you must seem to slip, but what the evolutionists 
call “ the principle of selection” is what should guide you. 
It is not the mere look of the object: a dust-cart, if the con- 
tractor is in a good way of business, may repay you (or rather 
your friends) as well as a coroneted carriage ; but avoid cabs. 
There is nothing that so exemplifies selfishness— carelessness 
of the future of our dear ones—as being run over by a cab. 


In the “ Memories of a Long Life,” by Colonel Davidson, 
there are some interesting letters of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, 
which show them both to greater advantage, in the way of 
gentleness and kindness, than does their correspondence gener- 
ally. What is also noteworthy in the book is the confession 
it records on the part of the Laureate that public speaking is 
hateful to him. If he could speak sitting he could address 
his fellow-creatures easily enough, but that having to stand 
up to do it is fatal. It will comfort a good many people to 
hear they are “in the same boat” with Lord Tennyson in 
this matter. Some people are born with “the gift of the 
gab,” and could make a speech if they stood on their 
heads ; others—the whole profession of the Bar, for example— 
soon learn to do it; while with others, again, getting on 
their legs is the signal for being (intellectually) “ taken 
off theim feet.” And these can never get over it. It does 
not arise from modesty, nor yet from nervousness, for many 
vain and audac’ous persons, very ready in conversation, are 
utterly unable to say half a dozen consecutive words as 
speakers. The Laureate seems to think that the isolation of 
the position—everyone sitting down but himself—is what 
floors him. The effect, however, is the same in all cases : there 
is nothing like it except being “crag-fast” upon a mountain, 
with a precipice below, and no getting backwards (sitting 
down). The knees knock together, the brain whirls, the voice 
is dumb, and one feels as though there would never be a 
to-morrow ; that for our whole life long that spectacle of 
upturned faces expectant of what will never come—our 
speech—will, henceforth, present itself to our glazing eyes. 
Horrible ! most horrible ! 


A magazine is to be brought out in Latin, which, it is 
hoped, will be especially welcomed “ in schools and seminaries.” 
If the publishers mean welcomed by the boys, they must be 
indeed sanguine. It is possible (everything is possible) that 
this periodical “will cause the Roman tongue to be the 
universal medium of communication "—but not in the play- 
ground ; no, as Hood says, “upon no ground whatever.” The 
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masters, no doubt, will delight in it. After teaching Latin 
for six hours or so it will be delightful in their hours of 
leisure to take up this elegant magazine (“ elegant” is the 
word for Latin prose) and unbend the bow in so classic a 
fashion: but not the boys. We are not told what it will 
consist of, but it will probably have a Roman story for its 
serial; let us hope a sensational one, temp. Caligula, with 
plenty of murders, relieved by scenes from the circus. If 
hitherto found Latin 
To read a serial with a 


it is within my means—for I have 
rather expensive —I shall take it in. 
dictionary will be a new scusation. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 

M. Buffet, Senator and ex-Premier, has been elected, almost 
unanimously, by the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
as the successor of Count Daru.—In the races run at Long- 
champs, on May 11, the Prix de l’Ecole Militaire was won 
by Bonne; the Prix de l'Esplanade, by Meilleur; the Prix 
Daru, by Flibustier, who was followed home by Pourpoint and 
Chalet ; the Prix du Printemps, by Sans Peur; the Prix de 
Viroflay, by Monsieur d’Alvimare ; and the lrix du Point du 
Jour, by Barberousse. 

General Cassola, who took part in the Cuban and Carlist 
wars, and was afterwards War Minister under Sefior Sagasta, 
died at Madrid, on May 10, in his fifty-second year, and was 
buried with military honours. 

Dr. Gerard Fredric Westerman, the founder and director of 
the Zoological Gardens at Amsterdam, died, on May 10, at the 
age of eighty-one years. He was an hon. LL.D. of Oxford 
University. 

The Grand Council of the Canton of Vand has approved 
the scheme for converting the Academy at Lausanne into a 
University. 

The Emperor William received the President, Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and office-bearers of the Reichstag on May 9, and 
welcomed them, especially President Von Levetzow, with 
great cordiality.—The Emperor and Empress, Prince Henry, 
and the Hereditary Prince and Princess of Saxe-Meiningen 
honoured the Austrian Ambassador, Count Szechenyi, and the 
Countess Szechenyi, with their presence at a dinner given at 
the Austrian Embassy on the 10th. Among the distinguished 
guests present were General Von Caprivi, Count Moltke, and 
Count Waldersee. The Emperor left Potsdam on the 11th on 
a visit to Count Hochberg at Wirschkowitz, in Silesia, to enjoy 
some shooting; and on the 13th he went to Kénigsberg.— 
Speeches delived in the Reichstag, on May 12, by the new 
Chancellor and the Foreign Secretary indicate that General 
Caprivi adheres to the policy of his great predecessor in colonial 
affairs. Like Prince Bismarck, he regards the prospect of an 
external Empire with anything but goodwill. 

It has been fixed that the marriage of the Austrian 
Emperor's younger daughter, the accomplished Archduchess 
Marie Valérie, shall be solemnised at Ischl on the last day of 
July.—In a sitting of the Lower House of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, Count Taaffe, the Premier, announced that the 
Emperor had summoned the delegations to meet at Budapest 
on June 4, 

A large new dry dock at Brooklyn Navy Yard was opened 
on May 9 with appropriate ceremony, many members of Con- 
gress attending.—Cyclones have passed over Kansas, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Western Pennsylvania, causing much damage. ‘The 
population generally escaped injury by seeing the storm-cloud 
early enough to seek refuge in cellars. At Akron, Ohio, 
eighteen persons were injured ; at Fredonia, Kansas, two 
persons were killed and several injured. Greenville, Penn- 
sylvania, was badly damaged. Several persons were killed in 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania.—The Chenango County Poor- 
house and Lunatic Asylum, near Norwich, New York, has been 
destroyed by fire, thirteen persons, including eleven lunatics, 
being burned to death. 

Advices from Japan, vid San Francisco, state that on 
arriving at Yokohama, on April 22, the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught were received by the authorities with great cere- 
mony.—The Mikado of Japan has instituted a new order to 
commemorate the 2555th anniversary of the coronation of 
Jimmu Tenno, the semi-mythical first Sovereign of Japan. 
It is called the Order of the Golden Falcon, and is for military 
merit only. It is divided into seven classes, the insignia for 
the first four being of gold, and for the remaining three of 
silver. 


Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., has been elected an 
Academician. 

The Summer Photographic Exhibition, under the auspices 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, will be opened on 
May 30 by the Lord Mayor, in the rooms.of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, in Throgmorton-avenue, and remain open until June 10 ; 
admission free. The exhibition will consist of the most recent 
apparatus and materials used in photography, and also speci- 
mens of the photographic art in all its various branches. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society held on 
May 12, Mr. G. Curzon, M.P., read a paper on the subject of 
“The Karun River and the Commercial Geography of South- 
West Persia,” and expressed the opinion that the opening up 
of the Karun trade route, the prospects of mercantile return 
in the shape of traffic, Customs, and tolls, ought to result in a 
fourfold development, each pregnant with future wealth. It 
rested with British enterprise to make worthy use of an 
opportunity which we owed to the successful efforts of 
British diplomacy and to the friendly disposition of an allied 
Sovereign. 

The administrative officials of the Russian Empire are 
still adopting a very impolitic course iu their persistent 
attempts to suppress information concerning the internal 
state of that vast dominion. Mr. George Kennan, in the 
Century Magazine of New York, exhibits curious facsimiles of 
the printed pages, treating of Russia and Siberia in the 
English language, which have been effaced, by a process of 
blackening with wooden blocks, under the Government censor- 
ship. We have also received from.an Electrotype Agency in 
London, which has an artist and correspondent at Moscow, the 
notification that certain telegrams sent to him, on behalf of 
the Jilustrated London News, were stopped by the police 
authorities, as their contents were deemed of a compromising 
character, “and anybody who endeavonred to send sketches 
prejudicial to the Government would be very Larshly dealt 
with.” The Russian Government would act more wisely, in 
its own interests, as well for the exposure and correction of 
abuses, which may not always be known in high quarters at 
St. Petersburg, as for the prevention of injurious reports, 
circulated by its relentless enemies in Paris and other haunts 
of the Nihilist conspiracy, if it would frankly permit both 
native and foreign journalism to publish any facts which can 
be ascertained by local inquiry, or which are attested by direct 
witnesses. There is no safety in obstructing the communi- 
cation of truth. 
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WOMEN’S PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL 
IN WINDSOR PARK. 


Her Majesty the Queen, on Monday, May 12, performed the 
ceremony of unveiling the bronze equestrian statue of the late 
Prince Consort, presented to the Queen, as a Jubilee memorial, 
by the women of the United Kingdom and of the British 
Empire. 

This fine work of sculpture, by Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., has 
been erected, on a pedestal of Aberdeen granite, on Smith's 
Lawn, in Windsor Great Park, between Cumberland Lodge, 
the residence of Prince and Princess Christian, and Virginia 
Water. The foundation-stone of the pedestal was laid by the 
Queen on July 14, 1887. It has been constructed hy Messrs. 
Macdonald, of Aberdeen. The monument altogether rises 
33 ft. high. The statue faces towards Windsor. The following 
English dedicatory inscription has been engraved on the west 
panel: “ Albert, Prince Consort: born August 26, 1819; died 
December 14, 1861. This statue was presented to Victoria, 
Queen and Empress, as a token of love and loyalty, from the 
daughters of her Empire, in remembrance of her Jubilee, 
June 21, 1887.” The other panels contain the Latin, Gaelic, 
and Sanscrit inscriptions. The statue was cast in bronze at 
the Thames Ditton Foundry. It has cost £10,000, which is 
only part of the whole sum, nearly £85,000, subscribed for 
the Women’s Jubilee Offering ; £70,000 was bestowed, at the 
Queen’s request, on the Association for Providing Sick Nurses 
for the Poor; and £5000 purchased the diamond necklace 
accepted by her Majesty. 

At the ceremony of unveiling this monument, her Majesty 
was accompanied by the King of the Belgians, by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, with their two sons and two unmarried 
daughters, by the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess 
Christian, Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne, Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
the Duchess of Albany, the children of the 
Duke of Connaught and of Prince Christian, 
and the Duke of Cambridge. The Royal 
Princes and King Leopold wore military 
uniforms. The Queen, preceded by Prince 
Christian, was received by the trustees and 
managers of the Women's Jubilee Memorial 
Fund, headed by the Duke of Westminster, 
wearing a scarlet tunic with the badge of the 
Garter, with the Countess of Strafford and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tully. A Royal salute of 
twenty-one guns, the raising of the Royal 
standard, and the playing of the National 
Anthem by the band of the Grenadier Guards 
hailed the arrival of her Majesty. The Duke 
of Westminster briefly addressed the Queen, 
who graciously replied, and then pulled the 
cord removing the veil from the statue. A 
salute of artillery was fired, the troops pre- 
sented arms, and the band played the “ Coburg 
March.” The ladies of the Women’s Jubilee 
Fund Committee were then presented to her 
Majesty. 

Our contributor of “The Ladies’ Column,” 
with her signature“ F. F.-M.,” describes the scene. 
THE QUEEN UNVEILING THE MEMORIAL. 
Smith's Lawn, in Windsor Great Park, the spot 
where the more than life-size equestrian statue 
of the late Prince Consort has been erected, 
is four miles from Windsor town. However, 
a special train, special four-horse coaches, and 
elaborate arrangements for division of re- 
sponsibility among the various stewards, 
secured the most perfect order in all the pro- 
ceedings ; and that Napoleon of organisers, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Women’s Jubilee Offer- 
ing, Colonel Thomas Tully, and his efficient 
aide-de-camp, Captain H. Vane Stowe, may be 
congratulated on the fact that there was not 
one hitch in the entire management. The 
ladies of the committee reached the ground 
soon after three. A stand was prepared for 
their reception on one side of the Royal tent, 
which occupied a position exactly opposite the 
statue, then standing draped mysteriously in 
white. The Royal pavilion (open at the sides) 
was in red and white striped canvas, and was 
provided with a magnificent arm-chair for her 
Majesty and a footstool to match, in crimson 
silk brocaded with gold. The other chairs on 
the dais were of crimson brocatelle, and alto- 
gether the pavilion presented a stately appear- 
ance. A cord ran from the Queen’s chair to 
the statue. 

On the benches of the grand stand were 
gathered together a number of ladies of dis- 
tinction. Two of the most beautiful women 
present, seated side by side, were both dressed 
in heliotrope—Lady Muncaster, in a gown of 
pale heliotrope faille frangaise, slightly trained, and softened 
by a black silk mantle, having a flounce of fine black lace that 
covered the dress; and Lady Kilmarnock, whose costume was 
of dark heliotrope cloth, with three-cornered vest of beautiful 
many-tinted silk embroidery and with full sleeves of moiré of the 
same colour. Lady Kilmarnock’s dress was finished by a sable 
boa, by a black-lace hat with heliotrope feathers, and by a 
single-row pearl necklace and diamond brooch. She had with 
her her pretty little boy of five years of age, the Hon. Ivan Hay, 
dressed in crimson velvet and lace collar. Gowns are seldom 
very fine when the Queen is coming, her Majesty being known 
to Lave a preference for plain dress. The Countess of Strafford, 
the president of the committee, was entirely in black, a long 
black-silk mantle covering her dress, and her bonnet being 
black lace trimmed with jet aigrette. The Dowager Lady 
Seafield wore the deepest widow's weeds. The Countess of 
Sandwich’s dress was of black cloth, with a long mantle 
over of grey thin cloth, trimmed with black guipure. 
Another handsome mantle was the Hon. Lady Birkbeck’s, 
which had a white ground printed with large circles of gold, 
and which was worn over a dress of dark-blue cloth, trimmed 
with bands of jet. 

Two noticeable figures were those of the Duchess of West- 
minster and the Marchioness of Salisbury, as they stood side 
by side. Lady Salisbury had a slightly trained dark-blue silk 
merveilleux, of which also the bodice of the dress was made ; 
while the front of the skirt and the revers at the neck were 
of silver-grey silk, trimmed with diagonally crossing bands 
of steel embroidery. The Duchess of Westminster's costume 
was silk of the prettiest shade of grey blue, with the front 
from the waist covered by a flounce of fine black lace. 
Lady Vincent's simple dress of grey-striped washing silk, 
with three-cornered vest, insertion in the sleeves, and skirt 
trimmings, all of pale grey covered with black lace, was 
very effective. Lady Horatio Erskine had one of the prettiest 
dresses: it was mainly dark-green faille francaise, with a 
three-cornered vest of green velvet, and trimmings both on 
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collar, revers, and skirt of Irish lace. In driving, she donned 
a most pretty long mantle of grey accordeon-pleated cloth, set 
into an embroidered yoke. Lady Carbury had a dress of black 
silk broché with spots, and a velvet and lace mantle. Lady 
Galway was all in black but for grey feathers in her bonnet. 
Lady Magheramorne was in violet silk, and wore the Jubilee 
medal. Mrs. Pryce of Cyfronydd, wife of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Merionethshire, had a handsome costume of terra-cotta 
bengaline and bonnet of terra -cotta poppies. Lady Jane 
Taylour’s dress was composed of a red and pale-green striped 
silk 

The day had been rather dull; but suddenly, as the Royal 
standard was run up on the flag-pole, as the bands pealed 
forth the National Anthem, as the salute was heard, as the 
scarlet outriders on grey ponies appeared—in a word, as her 
Majesty arrived, at four o'clock, there was a sudden burst of bril- 
liant sunshine. The Royal procession consisted of six carriages, 
each horsed by four greys, and each provided with scarlet-clad 
attendants. ‘he Queen’s own carriage was escorted by the 
Royal Horse Guards, in flashing helmets and breastplates. It 
was a brave show! The entire Royal family now in England 
was there, from the Prince of Wales and his two sons, all in 
uniform, down to the tiny Duke of Albany—a pretty little 
fair boy in Scotch costume, complete to the dirk in his stock- 
ing. ‘There was, indeed, quite a group of little children on 
their Royal grandmamma’s right hand. The King of the 
Belgians was also present. 

The Princess of Wales had on a very pretty and uncommon 
dress of dark-violet cloth, with a deep velvet band round the 
bottom ; and a violet-velvet bodice, made with a deep yoke, 
and beneath that a full frill, both of striped velvet and silk, 
the frill, or collar, coming in a point to the waist at both back 
and front. This dress, though certainly peculiar, became the 
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Princess to perfection. Her daughters wore biscuit-cloth with 
tan vests, and toque hats covered in tan-coloured crépe de 
Chine. Princess Christian had a pale-brown mantle, with 
touches of red velvet and gold embroidery; the young 
Princesses of Schleswig-Holstein were in pretty frocks of pale- 
blue cloth with moiré full sleeves. The Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, in a long mantle of grey frisé striped velvet, the 
Duchess of Albany, in a grey dress and steel-beaded cape and 
bonnet with grey plumes, and Princess Beatrice, in pale bluc 
embroidered with steel, also stood near the Queen. 

Her Majesty's plain attire, the black striped velvet mantle, 
black silk trained dress with jet trimmings and broché panels, 
and black bonnet with white tip, in no way detracted from 
the dignity of her aspect as she listened to the address read by 
the Duke of Westminster, briefly replied, and then, by pulling 
a string, drew the covering down from the statue of the 
husband of her youth, whom she has thus sweetly associated 
with the celebration of her Jubilee. Trumpets pealed, cannon 
burst forth, men’s heads were bared, the Princes and other 
officers all saluted—and the bereaved and ever-loving widow 
wept quietly—as the image of the departed Prince stood 
revealed. 

After a brief pause, all the ladies on the grand stand filed 
past the Queen, severally bowing ; then followed some sixty 
or seventy working women. The Queen then returned to her 
carriage, and the troops marched past and performed other 
evolutions. Finally the Queen drove away. and the ladies of 
the committee were then conveyed to Windsor Castle, where 
we had tea in the Waterloo Chamber, but her Majesty did not 
appear. It was, however, very amusing tosee the whole Royal 
party assembled at windows looking on to the quadrangle to 
watch us as we drove in. It seemed such a reversion of the 
ordinary order of things—that we were the procession, and the 
Royal party the spectators in the windows! ‘Ihe table was 
beautifully dressed with gold plate and flowers, and everybody 
felt that a pleasant finish had been given to a most successful 
undertaking—the last of the Jubilee celebrations.—F. F.-M. 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, came to town on May 8, for the purpose of holding 
a Drawingroom on the following day. Shortly after her 
arrival at Buckingham Palace she was visited by the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, who remained to luncheon. In 
the afternoon her Majesty went out for a drive with Princcss 
Beatrice, and subsequently Prince and Princess Christian and 
Princesses Victoria and Louise of Schleswig-Holstein arrived 
at the Palace. The Royal dinner-party in the evening included 
the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess 
Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), the Duke of Argyll, K.G., the 
Marquis of Lorne, K.T., the Countess of Erroll (Lady in 
Waiting), and the Earl of Romney (Lord in Waiting). Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg witnessed the performance 
of “The Gondoliers” for the second time at the Savoy 
Theatre. On the 9th the Queen held the third Drawing- 
room of the season at Buckingham Palace. Rain fell heavily, 
and dispersed the crowds who had assembled to witness 
the arrivals. Her Majesty was accompanied into the Throne 
Room by the Prince and Princess of Wales and other members 
of the Royal family. There were 380 presentations. The 
Royal dinner-party included the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince Albert Victor 
and Prince George of Wales, and Princesses Victoria and Maud 
of Wales. Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, with Prince Christian Victor and Princesses Victoria 
and Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, went to the Savoy Theatre ; 
and Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg went to the 
Court Theatre. The Queen paid a visit to the Marchioness of 
Ely on the morning of the 10th, and, after driving round the 
Park, returned to Buckingham Palace. The Jubilee present 
from the Army to the Queen was presented to 
her Majesty by a deputation, headed by the 
Duke of Cambridge, and representing all ranks 
in the service. Later in the day her Majesty 
drove to Paddington Station, and went by 
special train to Windsor. Princess Beatrice 
went to the Albert Institute, Windsor, on 
Saturday evening, after her return from 
London, and played the pianoforte during the 
practice of the Windsor and Eton Amateur 
Orchestral Society, of which her Royal High- 
ness is a member. On Sunday morning, the 
llth, the Royal family attended divine service in 
the private chapel, and the Bishop of Manchester 
preached. Sir Edgar Boehm’s replica of 
Baron Marochetti’s equestrian statue of the late 
Prince Consort, erected in Windsor Great Park 
as part of the Women’s Jubilee Offering to 
the Queen, was unveiled by her Majesty on 
the 12th. The King of the Belgians, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and many members of 
the Royal family were present. Particulars of 
the ceremony are given in a preceding column. 
The Royal dinner-party included the King of 
the Belgians, Princess Louise (Marchioness of 
Lorne), Prince and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, the Duchess of Albany, and the Marquis 
of Lorne ; the German Ambassador, the Duchess 
of Buccleugh (Mistress of the Robes), the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster, the Belgian 
Minister and Baroness Solvyns, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Romney (Lord-in-Waiting), Count d'Oultre- 
mont, and Lieutenant-Colonel Bricoux. On 
the 13th the King of the Belgians took leave 
of her Majesty, and left the castle for London. 
The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and the 
Ambassadors of Russia and Austria arrived at 
Windsor Castle, and were included in the Royal 
dinner-party. The Italian Ambassador was also 
invited. The Queen passed through Aylesbury 
on the 14th, on her visit to Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild at Waddesdon Manor. The Ist 
Buckinghamshire Volunteers formed a guard 
of honour at the railway station, and, with the 
Royal Bucks Yeomanry, lined the streets. ‘The 
Queen returned to Windsor in the evening. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince 
Albert Victor, and Princesses Victoria and Maud 
on May 8 visited Messrs. Agnew's galleries in 
Old Bond-street, to view the pictures by Mr. 
Burne-Jones. In the evening the Princess, 
accompanied by Prince Albert Victor and 
Prince George, Princesses Maud and Victoria, 
and the Duchess of Fife, visited the Court 
Theatre to witness the performance of “ ‘The 
Cabinet Minister.” On the 10th the Prince 
presided at the half-yearly meeting of the 
members of the Royal Yacht Squadron at 
Boodle’s Club. In ‘the evening the Prince 
and Princess, accompanied by Prince Albert 
Victor, Prince George, and Princesses Victoria 
and Mand, were present at a concert given by five hundred 
students of the Guildhall School of Music and the Royal 
Artillery Band at the Royal Albert Hall, in aid of the 
funds of the Morley House Convalescent Home for Work- 
ing Men. On Sunday morning, the 11th, the Prince and 
Princess, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, 
and Princesses Victoria and Maud, were present at divine 
service. His Royal Highness, accompanied by Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince Gearge, visited the King of the Belgians on 
his Majesty's arrival at the Burlington Hotel; and in the 
evening his Majesty, attended by Count d'Oultremont, dined 
with the Prince and Princess at Marlborough House. On 
the 12th, the Prince and Princess, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princesses Victoria 
and Maud, went to Windsor Castle, to be present at the 
ceremony of unveiling the statue of the Prince Consort in 
Windsor Great Park by the Queen. In the evening the Prince 
and Princess, with Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of 
Wales, witnessed the performance of “A Village Priest” at 
the Haymarket Theatre. The Prince presided at a meeting 
of the Organising Committee of the Imperial Institute, on the 
13th, at Marlborough House, and afterwards paid a visit of 
inspection to the Imperial Institute building at South Kensing- 
ton toascertain the progress of the work. As Honorary Colonel of 
the3rd Battalion of the Dukeof Cornwall sLight Infantry (Royal 
Cornwall Rangers Militia), the Prince has presented Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. Charles Eliot and the officers of the battalion 
with an engraving of himself, which is to hang on the walls 
in their mess quarters at Bodmin. Prince Albert Victor went 
to York on the 13th to rejoin his regiment, the 10th Hussars, 
in which he holds the rank of Major. His Royal Highness 
was officially welcomed back to the city by the Corporation. 





In our account, last week, of the Beatrice Exhibition at 
Florence, Miss R. Hi. Busk should have been named as having 
collected the sonnets of our English poets in honour of Dante's 
Beatrice, which she will shortly publish in a small volume. 
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THE LATE MR. JAMES NASMYTH. THE CHIN-LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 
This eminent mechanical engineer, famed as the The termination of this successful military cam- 
inventor of the steam-hammer. died on May 7, in a Ps oa a ae a ee Soni fame t Sy setae paign was reported on May 3, with the departure 
London, aged eighty-two. James Nasmyth, one . ae gee Ses Pe . “ e; ; + : of Brigadier-General Symons from Haka, the chief 
of an ancient Scottish family in Tweeddale, and She See oe a ae, , ¢ station to be maintained in future on the newly 
son of the well-known artist Alexander Nasmyth ia c ‘ igs ; : Sata te 4 , constructed road between the Lushai highlands, 
was educated at Edinburgh, where he early “ ied, aoe ve: we: Fe edie tas). ae above the shores of the Bay of Bengal, and the 
evinced a taste for mechanical pursuits. As a eg ee Z i. he ¢ uk 3 Oey, gis western frontier of Upper Burmah. A corre- 
boy he made a small working steam-engine to , 4 ae SON ioe SRS cede ; : yt Bae spondent at Fort White, with the northern 
grind hia father’s colours. In 1829 he came to pe et ee : ok. ee, Soa pS pM ee eee column of the Chin Expedition force—namely, 
London, and was appointed by Mr. Maudsley his 3 Fa x i we 28. A 4 dee Lieutenant W. Hussey Walsh, of the Cheshire 
assistant in his private workshop. On the death a a q : oi ” ee = ‘QTR 7 i, ot il ie Regiment —has sent us a few Sketches, on 
of Mr. Maudsley, in 1831, young Nasmyth cee ; 2 jae, a acs by, on ae March 19, representing a conflict with the hostile 
returned to Edinburgh, made himself a set of y Bee STS : : > ae os a : Mwebongyi tribe,and the burning of their village, 
engineering tools, and with these and a capital Jape sd kg Sela a fe : ” by the troops under command of Colonel Skene ; 
of £63 commenced business in Manchester in et es Se es _s ee ~ $49 also the outpost of Yawhi, held by a hundred 
1834. Subsequently he removed to Patricroft ; Faas <5 Bort.” DS ae : fo. Sng yf ; men after the advance of the column _ to 
four miles from the city, where an extensive : ieee Ae a ’ yee 3 Tashonyama. This post being surrounded by 
series of workshops soon arose. There the require- 1% we eS, parties of the enemy, it was needful to keep a 
ment for the Great Western Railway of a hammer Fee Tt Pee . pm sharp look-out, and to keep a clear space around 
capable of forging a wrought-iron shaft 30in es > eS ae - a: , ‘ the encampment ; but the threatened attack did 
in diameter led to the invention of the steam- a aa, ; ) eerk not take place, and some days afterwards there 
hammer which bears Mr. Nasmyth’s name—a ate ig were friendly Chins bringing provisions for sale. 
machine capable of such delicate adjustment 
that it will accomplish the most ponderous work “as ae Se "Tag ee 
and will alsocrack a nut. Mr. Nasmyth inherited Cae posal Pha tate hte <) On May 12 the Lord Mayor presided at a 
some of his father's artistic talent, as exquisite 5 a: festival dinner in aid of the funds of the Asso- 
pen-and-ink drawings of his in the possession of ‘ : : ciation for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf and 
his friends sufficiently testify. Since his retire | Dumb, held at the Hotel Métropole. Contribu- 
ment from business life, at the age of forty- : } tions were announced amounting to £1957, includ- 
eight, he devoted much time to astronomy, and op ing £250 from the Ear. and Countess of Rosebery 
his monograph on the moon, in preparing which % and an equal amount irom the Misses Cohen. 
he collaborated with Dr. Carpenter, of Greenwich ; ag The Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, in 
Observatory, is the most valuable English work 7 , Blomfield - street, Finsbury -circus (anciently 
on the subject. 7 “ ** Moorfields”’’), was founded in 1804, and is one 
rhe Portrait of Mr. Nasmyth is froma photo- ye _ — crx. of the noblest of our beneficent healing insti- 
graph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker-street. =< : . =~ tutions. It received last year 2196 in-patients, 
of whom 585 were treated with operations for 
cataract, and 25.261 out-patients, whose cases 
involved over 126,000 consultations. The Board 
of Management, of which Mr. Charles Gordon is 
chairman, now appeals to public liberality for 
aid in erecting a new hospital building, on 
ground recently leased to the hospital by the 
City of London, and for the rearrangement of 
the old building, to meet the modern sanitary 
and medical requirements. The lowest estimated 
cost is £35,000, and the enlargement of the 
institution will cause an addition to the annual 
expenses. We have received, with the official 
circular inviting contributions, a printed letter 
written by a lady, Miss Florence Almond, 42, 
Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, 8.E., who earnestly pleads, 
having been herself a sufferer, for help to those 
threatened with blindness, or afflicted with dis- 
ease of the eyes. All sympathies with such 
distress may be expressed most beneficially by 
donations, however small, to the building fund 
of this great hospital, addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr. Robert J. Newstead. 





THE RICHTER CONCERTS 

A most important accession to high-class London 
music has been made by the opening of a new 
season of the famous Richter Concerts at St 
James's Hall. The inaugural performance took 
place on May 12, when the programme offered 
specimens of the classical and the ultra-romantic 
schools, so that tastes of opposite kinds were pro- 
vided for. The overture to Wagner's “ Die Meister- 
inger” and his prelude to “ Parsifal ” and Liszt's 
third “ Rhapsodie ” appealed to admirers of what, 
by some, is called the * advanced ” school ; while 
those whose tastes are not sufficiently cultivated 
in that direction would probably find more to 
admire in Schubert's uncompleted Symphony in B 
minor and Beethoven's fifth Symphony in C minor 
All the works just specified have been rendered so 
familiar by frequentrepetitions that mere mention 
of them may suffice. Dr. Hans Richter was warmly er es 4. a a 
greeted on taking his place at the conductor’sdesk, THE LATE MR. JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER 
so worthily occupied by him for many seasons. INVENTOR OF THE STEAM-HAMMER 
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THE CHIN-LUSHA! EXPEDITION: AN OUTPOST LOOK-OUT AT YAWHI. 





THE RIGHT REV. A. R. TUCKER, 


BISHOP OF EAST EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
The Right Rev. Alfred Robert Tucker, D.D., is the new Bishop 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa, who has left England to reside 
in Uganda, on the north-west shore of the great Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. He has been appointed Bishop by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in succession to Bishop Parker, who died there 
two years ago, and who had succeeded Bishop Hannington, 
murdered by order of King M’wanga on the confines of Uganda. 
Mr. Tucker, who is nearly forty years of age, was educated at 
Oxford, where he took his degree of M.A., but did not take 
holy orders till 1882 or 1883, and before that was an artist. 
He belongs to a family of artists, who among them have 
placed many pictures on the walls of the Royal Academy last 
year. He is married, and has one child. Since 1885 he has 
been curate of the parish of St. Nicholas, Durham. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. Samuel A. Walker, 
230, Regent-street. 
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CAPTAIN F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND, KING’S DRAGOON GUARDS, 


GOLD MEDALLIST, ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


CAPTAIN F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND. 

Of the two gold medals granted yearly by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society to distinguished recent explorers, one has 
been bestowed on Captain FI’. E. Younghusband, of the King's 
Dragoon Guards, who, three years ago, made his bold and 
adventurous journey from Pekin to the northern borders of 
India. This achievement was very creditable to a young 
officer barely twenty-four years of age, who, accompanied only 
by his servant, without escort, and without influence, struggled 
bravely along seven thousand miles of wild and semi-hostile 
regions, through the desert of Gobi, and over the summit of 
the Mustagh Pass, which had not previously been traversed. 

The Portrait of Captain Younghusband is from a photograph 
by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, of Calcutta and Bombay. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., on May 12 addressed the 
members and friends of the University College Literary 
Society on “ The Real and the Ideal in Fiction.” He argued 
that the forms and methods of fiction come by fashion, change, 
action, and reaction; and that, when a certain school had 
gone far enough, thena school from the opposite side of the 
artistic field was sure to rise and have its day. In his belief 
there could be no absolute severance between the real and ideal. 
and a work of fiction, as a work of art, must combine the two. 
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THE LATE COLONEL C. G. HAYTER, C.B. 


THE LATE COLONEL C. G. HAYTER, C.B. 
Colonel Charles George Hayter, C.B., who died on May 1, 
was in the fiftieth year of hisage. At the age of sixteen he 
went to India asacadet in the Hon. East India Company's 
service, and served with distinction throughout the Indian 
Mutiny. He also took an active part in the Bhootan War of 
1864 and 1865, and in the expedition against the Nagas in 
1867. He distinguished himself during both the Afghan 
Campaigns, from 1878 to 1880, when he was promoted to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel, having been mentioned in despatches, and 
received the thanks of the Governor-General of India in 
Council for his services. During the Egyptian Campaign in 
1882 he was appointed Director of Transport, and was present 
at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir in Egypt, when he was again 
mentioned in despatches; he was then made a C.B., and 
received no less than seven decorations for his war services. 

The photograph is by Johnston and Hoffmann, Calcutta. 
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OPENING OF THE ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION: THE PRINCESS OF WALES RECEIVING PURSES FOR THE SOLDIERS’ INSTITUTES. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

The field for an enterprising dramatist in England is being 
gradually lessened. He runs a dangerous risk if he touches 
on love that is in any way illicit, although the most serious 
dramas in the world’s history have their origin in the contra- 
dictory character of the religious topics are very 
properly tabooed science is too precise for the purposes of 
isolated as we are in this comfortable little 
island of ours, we know nothing of the horrors of 
invasion, of the destruction of hearth and home, of the 
presence of the enemy within the gates; our modern war- 
fare is insignificant and so far removed from home that 
we are scarcely cognisant of its terrors: Roman history 
and the toga period is voted ridiculous, old revolutions are con- 
sidered out of date, and even the pathetic and always dramatic 
sorrows of poor Old Ireland are being rudely crossed off the 
list. Pity the sorrows of a poor dramatist of the nineteenth 
century in England ! may well be the cry. It must have been 
for one of these mysterious reasons that no enterprising manager 
has hitherto ventured to produce Steele Mackaye’s well-knit 
“Paul Kauvar.” In all probability some demon whis- 
pered in his ear: “ Yes, nota bad drama; but French Revo- 
lution drama, Reign of ‘Terror, and all that sort of thing! 
sesides, my dear boy, done todeath. Don't you remember Dickens 
in‘ A Tale of Two Cities, Palgraye Simpson and Merivale in 
‘All for Her,’ Watts Phillips in* The Dead Heart’ 
and there is always a clincher to finish with—* who on earth 
cires for the French Revolution, the Reign of ‘Terror, or 
Robespierre 4 a 

Doubtless it is difficult toknow what the people do believe in 
or Where interest lies in this luxurious, selfish, and undramatic 
age, except the destruction of a fine comedy of old English 
manners, when it is edited with modern slang for the Criterion 
and played likea French farce of the Palais-Royal type. But, for 
all that, “ Paul Kauvar” is not at all a bad drama of its kind. 
It is of the same form as most French Revolution dramas, and 
the author has coolly appropriated the leading incident in 
“ The Dead Heart”: but there is one thing about the play in 
which it differs from most melodramas of the kind. It gives 
good opportunities to the actor and actress to exercise their 
art,and the stage is not wholly given up to the carpenter, 
scene-shifter, and limelight-men. Of late it has been far too 
much the custom to thrust the actor into a corner, and bid him 
wait until the spectacle-maker has done with the stage. But 
Steele Mackaye, who is a manager in America who does 
not act, has seen to it that “Paul Kauvar”™ shall not be 
® one-part play, or that the whole of its interest should 
be devoted to a star—male or female. We all know 
what would have happened if “Paul Kauvar” had been 
proposed to a theatrical director or directress over here. If 
offered to an actor young enough to play the “ painter and 
patriot "-—not, indeed, that that would very much matter, as 
actors become younger in their ambition as they grow older in 
years—every other part would have been ruthlessly cut down. 
The father, so well acted by Mr. Henry Neville, would have 
become a shadow ; the heroine would have been reduced in 
dramatic proportion ; only the villain would have been allowed 
to stand, because for him there is no “sympathy.” If offered 
to an actress-manageress, the same process would have gone on, 
mutatis mutandis. Luckily for us, Drury-Lane is in the hands of 
a manager who does not act, so “ Paul Kanvar” remains pretty 
much as the author designed it. What is the consequence? 
It is an all-round success for the artists engaged—not one artist 
or two artists, but all the principals who are engaged. 
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What- 
ever may be said about the play, few can find fault with the 
acting. How can it possibly affect or injure Mr. Terriss, who 
plays the picturesque hero, that when the proper time comes 
Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. Arthur Stirling, and Miss 
Millward “ score,” as it is called in the profession ? 
No possible benefit would be gained by cutting down 
good parts in order to add to the “fat” of the 
leading one. In fact, if actors and actresses only 
knew it, they often suffer materially by isolation, and 
gain immensely by contrast. The best play for the 
actor or actress of ambition is not necessarily the 
single-part play: it is the one in which “ honours are 
divided.” This is fairly the case with “ Paul Kauvar.” 
Mr. Terriss is admirable as the hero, the very man for 
the part—manly, enthusiastic, alternately passionate 
and sullen, tender and irritable—a man who can love 
and hate, caress and fight. We hear sometimes of the 
difficulty of being heard in Drury-Lane. Mr. Terriss 
does not experience it, for every note in his resonant 
voice could be heard in the topmost gallery. It will 
be a great loss to “ Paul Kauvar” when Mr. Terriss 
is compelled, ina few days’ time, to give up the part 
temporarily while he fills his Lyceum engagement and appears 
in “Louis the Eleventh” and “ Olivia”; but, at any rate, he 
has started the play well, and will probably come back to it 
when Mr. Irving leaves London on his reading tour. Equally 
well suited with a telling part is Mr. Henry Neville, one of the 
best and most competent actors on the stage, an actor with a 
style of his own, who wears his years bravely, and whose 
experience is of the greatest consequence. No matter in 
what play or character Mr. Neville acts, he always does 
his work well. There is no slovenliness or carelessness 
about him. He works loyally for his author and manager, 
and never sulks with his work. Erect, dignified, and with 
a walk that reminds the playgoer of old days, before the 
lounging, hands-in-pocket school came to the front, it is a 
treat to see Mr. Henry Neville as the aristocratic old Duke 
who denounces his beloved daughter for marrying a democrat. 
He does not look a day older than when he played Henry 
Danbar at the Olympic. Miss Millward also thoroughly 
distinguished herself in the new play. Her American trip has 
certainly done her no harm: on the contrary, it has done 
her a great deal of good. At last we get a suggestion of 
power. The young actress does not toy with the part. 
She acts it. She does not slur over the notes, but 
makes them heard. To Miss Millward falls a very im- 
portant and fine scene, and she fairly rises to the occasion, 
not by rant or excess, but by colour carefully and 
effectively put on. A thoroughly sound, and at times pathetic, 
performance was that of the old aristocratic General, by that 
capital actor Mr. Arthur Stirling. There was only one strong 
disappointment. One of the best parts in the play, a crafty 
Marquis turned Jacobin, the kind of part that would have 
been seized and at once understood by Mr. Beerbohm Trec 
some few years ago, fell to Mr. Hudson, who thinks that all 
the part wants is an imitation of the manner of Mr. Henry 
Irving. It wants nothing of the kind. It wants the study of 
character, it wants observation, discrimination, and tact. The 
dialogue requires to be spoken naturally, not growled or 
barked at the unoffending audience. This wasa serious blot on 
an otherwise well-acted play. 

Presumably, enough has been said already of the extra- 
ordinary performance of Goldsmith's delightful comedy “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” at the Criterion, when the text and whole 
scheme of the play were altered to suit the existing taste for 
farce in preference to comedy, for eccentricity as against a 
study of manners. I am quite prepared to be told that a 
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manager knows his own business best. That must be taken 
for granted ; but, all the same, one may very fairly regret 
that so admirable an actor and so clever a manager as 
Mr. Wyndham did not see his way to present the play as it 
was intended to be presented. It surely should not be a 
difficult matter to get together a company fitted to take part 
in Goldsmith’s play, and it is nonsense to say that the taste 
for polished comedy is dead, in the face of such a success as 
“A Pair of Spectacles” at the Garrick. What better young 
Marlow could be found than Mr. Wyndham, if he permitted 
himself to play in Goldsmith’s comedy and not in the 
Criterion farce?) But how can he play young Marlow situated 
as he is? In the words of a delightful cynic, it is 
difficult to believe in the success of the Tony Lumpkin 
of Mr. George Giddens, since it was enthusiastically greeted 
by the same audience that had passed the violation of 
Goldsmith's text and dramatic scheme. Lut, in truth, it was 
an excellent bit of acting, the very best of the Tony Lumpkins 
that the ‘modern playgoer has seen. Ilis mischief was not 
horseplay : he was a good-natured booby, not an ill-mannered 
lout. It will be curious to see how far the general pnblic 
indorses ‘the verdict of the first appreciative and enthusiastic 
audience, consisting, as it is very natural it should, of the 
personal friends and well-wishers of the management. Such 
tests as these are gradually losing their value. It is no more 
possible to cold-shoulder a play under “ first-night” conditions 
than it is to snub a performer, singer, pianist, or reciter in the 
drawing-room of a courteous host. If society has destroyed 
for the audiences of the future the abiding faith in Goldsmith 
as an observant dramatist, and his best play as an honoured 
classic, then society has much to answer for. Viewed by this 
awkward precedent, nothing is sacred to society, which once in 
matters dramatic represented culture, taste, refinement, and 
education. The tables are being rapidly turned. It was once the 
uneducated who turned up their noses a little bit at Shakspeare, 
Sheridan, and Goldsmith. Now it is the educated who lead the 
van of destruction and extermination. Who will solve this 
prollem? IHow is it that, with the spread of education, the 
literary side of the drama has conspicuously deteriorated ? 
Never was the drama more ‘popular as an amusement: never 
before was it so intellectually barren. To have altered 
the text of Goldsmith to suit the educated and to please 
“society” would have made the hair of cur fathers stand 
on end! C. 8. 

CITY FREEDOM CASKET FOR MR. STANLEY. 
The gold casket presented with the freedom of the City of 
London to’Mr. H. M. Stanley. at Guildhall, on Tuesday, May 13, 
is arabesque in design. It stands on a base of Algerine onyx, 
surmounted by a plinth of ebony, the corners of which project 
and are rounded. At each angle stands an ostrich carved in 
ivory, over which projects an elephant’s tusk, looped to three 
spears. ‘Ihe pillars are of crocodilite, resting in sockets of 
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gold and surmounted by gold capitals. The panels and the 
roof are of ivory richly overlaid with ornamental work, in fine 
gold,and of various colours. The back panel bears the City 
arms emblazoned in proper heraldic colours. One of the end 
panels bears the tricoloured monogram “ H. M. 8.” surrounded 
by a wreath, an emblem of victory ; the other bears the mono- 
gram of the Lord Mayor of London. The front panel, which 
is also the door of the casket, displays a miniature map of 
Africa, over the tablet bearing the inscription. On the roof 
are the standards of America and Great Britain. Surmounting 
the whole, on an oval platform, is an allegorical figure of the 
Congo Free State, seated by the source of the river, and hold- 
ing the horn of plenty. This design, which was selected from 
among a number of the leading London goldsmiths, does great 
credit, as well as the workmanship, to the manufacturers, 
Messrs. George Edward and Sons, of 1, Poultry, London, and 
of Glasgow. They have had the honour of showing the casket 
to the Queen. 

The reception of Mr. Stanley at Guildhall was attended by 
a large company of distinguished persons, many of the gentle- 
men wearing Court dress or uniform, and many ladies gracing 
the assembly in the great hall, which was decorated for the 
occasion. Several members of the Emin Pasha Relief Com- 
mittee, and of the Royal Geographical Society, were present. 
In reply to the Lord Mayor's congratulatory address, Mr. 
Stanley made a speech, referring in a friendly spirit to Emin 
Pasha’s acceptance of German service, and to the prospects of 
British enterprise in Africa. Captain Stairs, Mr. Mounteney 
Jephson, Dr. Parke, Captain Nelson, and Mr. Bonny, the 
comrades of Mr. Stanley in his late Expedition, spoke briefly 
in turn, praising the conduct of their leader. 


A new gymnasium for the Warehousemen, Clerks, and 
Drapers’ Schools, built at the expense of Mr. John Bentley, 
and by him presented to the well-known establishment at 
Russell Hill, near Purley, was formally opened on May 10. 


The Duchess of Teck and her daughter, Princess 
Victoria, attended, on May 12, the forty-sixth anniversary 
meeting of the Ragged School Union at Exeter Hall. The 
Duchess distributed a number of certificates to representatives 
of nearly seventy ragged schools, seven hundred and twenty- 
seven former scholars of which had gained prizes for keeping 
their situations for over twelve months. A hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to the Princesses for their presence. 


THE SILENT MEMBER. 


A statesman whose high honour and thoroughly English 
characteristics amply justify the esteem in which he is held 
had a notable compliment paid him on the Thirteenth of May. 
‘The Marquis of Hartington, completely restored to health, one 
is glad to observe, by his visit to sunny Egypt, was entertained 
at a congratulatory banquet in the Crystal Palace by a very 
large and distinguished body of Liberal Unionists, comprising 
the Duke of life, the Duke of Westminster, the Duke 
of Grafton, the Duke of St. Albans, the Earl of Derby, 
Mr. Goschen, Earl Fortescue, Earl Cowper, Lord North- 
brook, Lord Portsmouth, Sir Henry James, and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, who presided with his accustomed ability. Lord 
Hartington richly merited the tribute he received. In the 
heated controversies of political life, it seems sometimes to be 
forgotten that the noble Marquis, on the temporary retirement 
of Mr. Gladstone from the leadership of the Liberal Party, 
cheerfully undertook his onerous duties, and increased the 
regard felt for him by all classes of legislators. Lord Hart- 
ington’s steadfastness and resolution, and stanch adherence 
to the Constitutional principles he values more than office, 
are qualities eminently deserving the honours offered to 
the noble Lord, whose plain, outspoken speech at the Crystal 
Palace banquet was worthy the character for ‘“ hard-headed- 
ness" given him by Mr. Bright at the memorable Reform 
Club meeting. 

‘The Prime Minister may well felicitate himself upon the 
continued lightness of legislative work in the House of Lords. 
When Lord Salisbury’s labours in the Upper Chamber at this 
period of the Session may be generally summed up in a smiling 
chat, now and then, with jovial Lord Halsbury on the wool- 
sack, an occasional brisk rejoinder to Earl Granville, a quip 
with blithe and beaming Lord Cranbrook on the Ministerial 
bench, or a joke which wreathes the usnally staid face of Lord 
Cross with smiles, the Premier can plume himself that he has 
all the more time to devote to the ‘Foreign Office papers he 
carrics off in the red despatch-box. 

Mention of Lord Cranbrook, the acute and able Lord 
President of the Council, reminds one that his Lordship on 
the Twelfth of May delivered one of his admirably clear 
speeches in the Lords in justification of the new Education 
Code, under which drill and physical education, by the way, 
should be fostered for the bodily good of the rising gencra- 
tion ; and it was a pleasing incident of the licensing debate in 
the Commons the following day that the Gathorne-Hardy of 
old lived again in the fresh and animated speech his son, Mr. 
Alfred Erskine Gathorne-Hardy, made with effect in favour 
of the Ministerial resolutions. 

Before leaving the Lords, allusion should be made to the 
cool gossip that is current respecting the Liberal leadership in 
the Upper House. Rumour has it that Earl Granville, who, 
with an unfailing bonhomie and courtesy all his own, has 
borne the heat and burden of the day in the face of a hostile 
majority, is quietly to be brushed aside, and that either Earl 
Spencer or Lord Rosebery is to be promoted to his vlace. No 
one can doubt the commanding abilities both of Earl Spencer 
and Lord Rosebery, the latter noble Earl especially, since he 
has increased his experience and knowledge of men as excellent 
Chairman of the London County Council. But it would surely 
not be in accordance with the traditions of Liberalism or of 
fairplay to deprive Earl Granville, perhaps the mest tactful 
of living statesmen, of the honourable position he has credit- 
ably filled for many years. His ready wit and abundant 
humour and good humour (the twodo not always go together) 
are generally known. The noble Earl displayed these rare 
qualities very happily in the neat little speech he made as 
chairman of the meeting at which Mr. Gladstone com- 
memorated the virtues of Mr. T. B. Potter as founder 
of the Cobden Dinner Club, and as steadfast upholder 
of Free Trade. 

The Commons, stimulated by whole sheaves of 
telegrams, have exhibited a lively interest in the vexed 
question of “compensation” to licensed victuallers 
who may be deprived of their licenses in localities 
where it is considered desirable to reduce the number 
of public-houses. Why on earth did Mr. Goschen go 
out of his way to fasten this ticklish subject on to 
his Budget? When Mr. Ritchie found it expedient to 
drop it like a hot potato from his County Council 
Bill, it appears inexplicable that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should have revived warm discussion 
by an attempt to resuscitate it by a side-wind. 
Few questions develop intemperance of speech so 
much as temperance polemics do. In listening to 
the heated harangues on this topic of “ compensation,” 
one finds it difficult to remember that it was an old English 
poet who wrote the lines— 

Whoe'’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 
In a spirit of camaraderie laudable enough, albeit he must 
well have known the storm he would raise, the stalwart 
President of the Local Government Board on the Twelfth 
of May stood by the licensing proposals of Mr. Goschen, 
which may be summed up in brief as placing a slight 
extra duty on alcoholic liquors to provide County Councils 
with funds to compensate those licensed victuallers whose 
houses it may be deemed advisable to close. Hence 
these tears. Mr. Ritchie on the date in question moved 
the second reading of the cumbrous Local Taxation Bill, which 
is to provide for the superannuationof police, and for additions 
to educational grants in Scotland and Ireland, besides com- 
pensation to publicans. Mr. Caine let loose the tempest by 
moving an amendment directly condemning the setting apart 
of public money for the extinction of licenses; Mr. Storey, 
his seconder, maintained the whirlwind of excitement ; but it 
was significant that Mr. T. W. Russell, like Mr. Caine a teetotaler 
and Liberal Unionist, energetically supported the Government 
Bill, which was subsequently debated with considerable heat on 
both sides. The engrossing subject, indeed, so far absorbed the 
attention of hon. members the following day that they had 
not strength left to endure the spicy discussion of breaches of 
promise promised by Sir Roper Lethbridge and Mr. Frank 
Lockwood, both eager to vindicate the cause of faithless 
swains, and checkmated those budding legislators with a 
count-out. Meanwhile, Time flies, and legislation languishes. 


Probate of the will of the late Mr. Edward Lloyd, of 
17, Delahay-street, Westminster, printer, publisher, and news- 
paper proprietor, who died on April 8, aged seventy-five years, 
has been granted to the executors. ‘The value of his personal 
estate has been sworn at £563,743. 

The Hospital Saturday collection at Birmingham has this 
year beaten the record, the total sum paid in on May 10 being 
nearly £8000, as compared with a little over £7000 last year. 
About 1000 factories and workshops contributed to this total, 
which was supplemented by some £400 collected at stalls in 
the streets. It is hoped that supplementary contributions will 
raise the total to £10,000. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO ALDERMAN DE KEYSER, 
A testimonial was presented by the Executive Council of the 
British Section of the late Paris Exhibition to Alderman Sir 
Polydore De Keyser, at the Mansion House, on May 6, the 
anniversary of the date of the opening of the Exhibition. 
The gift was a solid silver centrepiece, with two finely modelled 
figures—one representing London, murally crowned, with 
sword of justice and shield bearing the arms of the City ; the 
other France, supporting a shield bearing the arms of Paris, 
with a model of the Eiffel Tower, emblems of arts, pottery, 
and manufactures. ‘The raised centre supports a pierced silver 
dish for flowers. On one side is a view in bas-relief of the 
central dome in the Paris Exhibition, on the reverse is the 
Mansion House of London. ‘The subsidiary decorations are 
appropriate. The centrepiece, which is 38 in. long and weighs 
nearly 400 ounces, is an exquisite piece of workmanship, and 
reflects high credit on the manufacturers, who are the Gold- 
smiths’ Alliance (Limited), of Cornhill. 


AYLESBURY. 
The Queen’s visit, on Wednesday. May 14, to Waddesdon 
Manor, the seat of Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, M.P., has 
allowed the inhabitants of Aylesbury, through which her 
Majesty passed, to greet the Royal presence with a loyal and 
cordial welcome. Aylesbury, forty miles north-west of 
London, connected with the London and North-Western Rail- 
way by a branch line, is the county town of Buckinghamshire, 
pleasantly situated in its famous “ Vale,” which is one of the 
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finest tracts of meadow and pasture in all England, productive 
of good milk and butter, and of beef and mutton, to which 
must be added the breeding of ducks and other poultry, con- 
tributing acceptably to the table comforts of London. It is 
not alarge town, having a population of about thirty thousand, 
nor does it practise any great manufacturing industry ; but 
the market of so rich a rural district has considerable 
importance. ‘The parish church, St. Mary's, is a fine old cruci- 
form structure of the thirteenth century, in the Early English 
style, with alterations of later architectural date, the large 
west window, the door of the south transept, and the chapels 
being of the Perpendicular phase, and the upper clock- 
tower erected in the reign of Charles II. In the neighbour- 
hood of Aylesbury stand mansions and manor-houses of old 
English gentry, which have much antiquarian and historical 
interest. Near the town is Hartwell Park, with a great house, 
which was lent by its owner, Dr. Lee, in 1810, to the exiled 
King of France, Louis XVIII., who resided there, with his 
Queen and the Duke and Duchess d'Angouléme and the Prince 
and Princess de Condé, until 1814. Beyond this, to the west, 
is Dynton Manor House, where Cromwell sojourned in com- 
mand of the Commonwealth Army while Charles I. was at 
Oxford, and which was afterwards the hiding-place of one of 
those who ordered the execution of that King: the more 
ancient part of the house was built, in the reign of Henry VII., 
by Archbishop Warham. Another interesting mansion is 
Chequers Court, an Elizabethan building, in which the sister 
of Lady Jane Grey was imprisoned two years for marrying an 
officer of the Queen’s Household. It contains a valuable col- 
lection of portraits and relics of the Commonwealth period. 


NEWS 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 


THE LABOUR AGITATION IN AUSTRIA. 
Although in Vienna, as well as in Berlin, in Paris, and other 
capital cities of Europe, the open-air demonstrations of the 
working-men claiming more liberal terms of employment, on 
Thursday, May 1, were orderly and peaceable, there had been 
serious riots in several provincial manufacturing towns, 
especially in Moravia and Silesia, at Fulneck and Bielitz, 
occasioned by meetings of that class a week before. In one 
instance, on April 23, a thousand workmen assembled in the 
market-place of Bielitz, and marched in procession through 
the streets, smashing all the windows in the suburbs. Every 
spirit-shop was plundered and wrecked. The inhabitants 
became panic-stricken, and shut themselves up in their 
houses. A detachment of cavalry and a company of infantry 
soon appeared on the scene, and a regular fight ensued. The 
rioters, many of whom were armed with pickaxes, began to 
press the military; two revolver shots were fired at the 
captain in command, and a shower of stones and bottles 
flung from the windows of the houses. Resistance still 
continuing, a charge with fixed bayonets was ordered, but, 
as this failed to intimidate the mob, the order was at last 
given to fire two rounds of ball cartridge. The effect was 
instantaneous. When the people had dispersed, three men 
were picked up dead and others wounded. Seventeen lives 
were lost. This is by far the most serious affair which has 
taken place in Austria since the beginning of the labour 
agitation. At Budapest there was a strike of fifteen 
hundred journeymen bakers, who encamped on an island in 
the river. 
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ARMOREL 


A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. 
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II.—CHAPTER XIX. 


WHAT 


OLAND had moved into his new studio before Armorel 
became, as she had promised, his model in the new 
picture. She began to go there nearly every morning, 
acconipanied by Effie, and faithfully sat for two or 

three hours while the painting went on. It was the picture 
which he had begun under the old conditions, her own figure 
being substituted for that of the girl which the artist originally 
designed. ‘The studio was one of a nest of such offices crowded 
together under a great roof and lying on many floors. The 
others were, I dare say, prettily furnished and decorated with 
the customary furniture of a studio, with pictures, sketches, 
screens, and pretty things of all kinds. This studio was 
nothing but a great gaunt room, with a big window, and 
no furniture in it except an easel, a table, and two or three 
chairs. There was simply nothing else. Under the pressure 
of want and failure the unfortunate artist had long ago parted 
with all the pretty things with which he had begun his career, 
and the present was no time to replace them. 

‘*T have got the studio,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the remainder of a 
lease, pretty cheap. Unfortunately, I cannot furnish it yet. 
Wait until the tide turns. I am full of hope. Then this arid 
wall and this great staring Sahara of a floor shall blossom 
with all manner of lovely things—armour and weapons, bits 
of carving and tapestry, drawings. You shall see how jolly it 
will be.”’ 

Next to the studio there were two rooms. In one of these, 
his bed-room, he hud placed the barest necessaries; the other 
was empty and unfurnished, so that he had no place to sit in 
during the evening but his gaunt and ghostly studio. How- 
ever, the tide had turned in one respect. He was now full of 
hope. 

There is no better time for conversation than when one is 
sitting for a portrait or standing for a model. The subject 
has to remain motionless. This would be irksome if silence 
were imposed as well as inaction. Happily, the painter finds 
that his sitter only exhibits a natural expression when he or she 
is talking and thinking about something else. And, which is 
certainly a Providential arrangement, the painter alone among 
mortals, if we except the cobbler, can talk and work at the 
same time. I do not mean that he can talk about the Differ- 
ential Calculus, or about the relations of Capital and Labour, 
or about a hot corner in politics: but he can talk of things 
light, pleasant, and on the surface. 

‘*T feel myself backin Scilly,’ said Armorel. ‘‘ Whenever 
[ come here and think of what you are painting, I am in the 
boat, watching the race of the tide through the channel. The 
puffins are swarming on Camber Rock, and swimming in the 
smooth water outside: there is the head of a seal, black above 
the water, shining in the sunlight—how he flounders in the 
current! The seagulls are flying and crying overhead: the 
shags stand in rows upon the farthest rocks: the seabreeze 
blows upon my cheek. I suppose I have changed so much that 
when I go back I shall have lost the old feeling. But it was 
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She raved about somebody who had bought something. 
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joy enough in those days only to sit in the boat and watch it 
all. Do you remember, Roland?’’ 

‘‘Tremember very well. Youare not changed a bit, Armorel : 
you have only grown larger and”’ ‘*More beautiful,’’ 
he would have added, but refrained. ‘* You will find that the 
old joy will return again—-/a joie de vivre—only to breathe and 
feel and look around. But it will be then ten times as joyous. 
If you loved Scilly when you were a child and had seen nothing 
else, how much more will you love the place now that you have 
travelled and seen strange lands and other coasts and the 
islands of the Mediterranean! ”’ 

‘*T fear that I shall find the place small: the house will 
have shrunk—children’s houses always shrink. I hope that 
Holy Farm will not have become mean.’’ 

**Mean ? with the verbena-trees, the fuchsias, the tall 
pampas-grass, and the palms! Mean? with the old ship’s 
lanthorn and the gilded figure-head? Mean, Armorel? with 
the old orchard behind and the twisted trees with their fringe 
of grey moss? You talk rankblasphemy! Something dread- 
ful will happen to you.”’ 

‘*Perhaps it will be I myself, then, that will have grown 
mean enough to think the old house mean. But Samson is a 
very little place, isn’t it? One cannot make out Samson to be 
abigplace. I could no longerlive there always. We will go there 
for three or four months every year; just for refreshment of 
the soul, and then return here among men and women or 
travel abroad together, Effie. We could be happy for a time 
there : we could sail and row about the rocks in calm weather: 
and in stormy weather we should watch the waves breaking 
over the headlands, and in the evening I would play ‘ Dis- 
sembling Love ’ or ‘ Prince Rupert’s March:’ ”’ 

‘I am ready to go to-morrow, if you will take me with 
you,”’ said Effie. 

Then they were silent again. Roland walked backwards 
and forwards, brush and palette in hand, looking at his model 
and at his canvas. Effie stood beside the picture, watching it 
grow. To one who cannot paint, the growth of a portrait on 
the canvas is a kind of magic. The bare outline and shape of 
head and face, the colour—the soul—of the eyes, the curve of 
the neck, the lines of the lips—anyone might draw these. But 
to transfer to the canvas the very soul that lies beneath the 
features—that, if you please, is different. Oh! How does 
the painter catch the soul of the man and show it in his face? 
One must be oneself an artist of some kind even to appreciate 
the greatness of the portrait painter. 

‘* When this picture is finished,’’ said Armorel, ‘‘ there will 
be nothing to keep me in London; and we will go then.” 

** At the very beginning of the season ?’”’ 

** The season is nothing tome. My companion, Mrs. Elstree, 
who was to have launched me so beautifully into the very best 
society, turns out not to have any friends; so that there is no 
society for me, after all. Perhaps it is as well.’’ 

“Will Mrs. Elstree go to Scilly with you?” 
Roland. 

**No,”’ said Armorel, with decision. 
one needs no companion,”’ 


asked 


‘*On Samson, at least, 
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BESANT. 


Again they relapsed into silence for a space. Conversation 
in the studio is fitful. 

*“‘T have a thing to talk over with you two,"’ she said. 
** First, I thought it would be best to talk alout it to you 
singly ; but now I think that you should both hear the whole 
story, and so we can all three take counsel as to what is best.”’ 

** Your head a little more—so.’’ Roland indicated the 
movement with his forefinger. ‘‘ That will do. Now pray go 
on, Armorel.’’ 

‘* Once there was a man,’’ she began, as if she was telling a 
story to children—and, indeed, there is no better way ever found 
out of beginning a story—‘‘ a man who was, in no sense at all, 
and could never become, try as much as he could, an artist. 
He was, in fact; entirely devoid of the artistic faculty : he had 
no ear for music or for poetry, no eye for beauty of form or 
for colour, no hand for drawing, no brain to conceive: he was 
quite a prosaic person. Whether he was clever in things that 
do not require the artistic faculty, I do not know. I should 
hardly think he could be clever in anything. Perhaps he 
might be good at buying cheap and selling dear.’ 

‘* Won't you take five minutes’ rest’ ’’ asked the painter; 
hardly listening at all to the beginning, which, as you see, 
promised very little in the way of amusement. There are, 
however, many ways by which the story-teller gets a grip of 
his hearer, and a dull beginning is not always the least 
effective. He put down his palette. ‘‘ You must be tired,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Come and tell me what you think.’’ He looked 
thoughtfully at his picture. Armorel’s poor little beginning 
of a story was slighted. 

‘* You are satisfied, so far?’’ she asked. 

**T will tell you when it is finished. 
right ?’’ 

‘*We are in shoal, close behind us are the broad Black 
Rock Ledges. The water might be even more transparent 
still. It is the dark water racing through the narrow ravine 
that I think of most. It will be a great picture, Roland. 
Now I will take my place again.’’ Shedidso. ‘And, with 
your permission, I will go on with my story: you heard the 
beginning, Roland?’ ’’ 

“Oh! Yes! Unfortunate 
ears,”’ he replied, unsuspecting. 
Calender.”’ 

Thi 


nor ear, nor 


Is the water quite 


man with no eyes and no 
** Worse than a one-eyed 
person, then, with neither eye, 
hand, nor understanding, had the absurd 
ambition to succeed. This you will hardly believe. 
But he did And, what is more, he had no patience, but 
wanted to succeed all at once. I am told that lots of young 
men, nowadays, are consumed with that yearning to succeed 
all at once. It seems such a pity, when they should be happily 
dancing and singing and playing at the time when they 
were not working. I think they would succeed so very much 
better afterwards. Well, this person very found 
that in the law—did I say he was a barrister?—he had no 
chance of success except after long years. Then he looked 
round the fields of art and literature. Mind, he could 
neither write nor practise any art. What was he to do? 


pre poste rous 


soon 
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Every day the ambition to seem great filled his soul mor 
and more, and every day the thing appeared to him more 
hop: less: because , he had no imagination, and there- 
fore could not send his soul to sleep with illusions. I wonder 
he did not go mad. Perhaps he did, for he resolved to pre- 
tend. First, he thought he would pretend to be a painter” 
here Roland, who hat stening languidly, started, and 
attenti ** He 
I think, by learning the language of Art 
tudios, heard the talk and read the books. It 
nu weary work for him. But, of course, he was 
no hearer object than befor and then a great chance 
came to him. H-» found a young artist full of promise—a 
rea) artist —-one filled with the whole spirit of Art: but he was 
starving. He and he had no friends 
who could help him Australian by birth. 
r *, but in despair. He 
actually 


you see, 


been 


li 
could neither paint nor draw, remem- 


becam 


wetuany 
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penniless, 

1¢ Was an 
man Was not only pennile 
to do anything I uppos¢ 
pect of suce or any hope, ambition 

lf-respect may seem a foolish thing.” 
ture forgotten. What was Armorel 

intending * most dreadful kind of temptation. 
There can othing li it in the world. That is why we 
pray for « Oh! a terrible temptation. I never 
understood before how great and terrible a temptation it is. 
Then the m mut eve, or hand, or brain saw a chance for 
himself. He would profit by his brother's weakness. He 
proposed to buy the work of this painter and to call it his 
own 

** Armor-l, must you tell this story ’ 

** Patience, Roland. In his despair the artist gave way. 
He consented. For three years and more he received the 
wages of—of sin. But his food was like ashes in his mouth, 
and his front was stamped—yes, stamped—by the curse of 
those wh> sin against theiy own soul.”’ 

‘* Armorel”’ But she went on, ruthless 

* The pictures were very good ; they were exhibited, praised, 
and «old. And the man grew quickly in reputation. But he 
wasn't satisfied. He thought that as it was socasy to be a 
painter, it would be equally easy to become a poet. All the 
Aris are allied: many painters have been also poets. He had 
never written a single line of poetry. I do not know that he 
had real any. He found a girl who was struggling, 
working, and hoping.’’ Effie started and turned roseate red. 
‘He took her poems—bought them—and, on the pretence 
of having improved them and so made them his own, he 
published them in his own name. They were pretty, bright 
verses, and presently people began to look for them and to 
like them. So he got a double reputation. But the poor girl 
remained unknown At first she was so pleased at seeing 
her verses in print —it 


looked so much like success—that she 
hardly minded seeing his name at the end. But presently he 
brought out a little volume of them with his name on the 
titlepage, and thena second volume—alse with his name ”’ - 

* The scoundrel!’’ cried Roland. ** He cribbed his poetry 
too?” 

Eflic bowed her face, ashamed. 

* And then the girl grew unhappy. For she perceived 
that she was ina bondage from which there was no escape 
except by sacrificing the money which he gave her, and that 
was necessary for her brother's sake. So she became very 
unhappy.” 

* Very unhappy,”’ echoed Effie. 
stood confused and ashamed. 

“Then this clever man—the cleverest man in London— 
began to go about in society a good deal, because he was so 
great a genius. There he met a lady who was full of stories.”’ 

“Oh!” said Roland. ‘ Is there nothing in him at all?” 

‘Nothing at all. There is really nothing atall. This man 
persuaded the lady to write down these stories, which were all 
based on old family scandals and episodes unknown or forgotten 
by the world. They form a most charming series of stories. I 
believe they are written in a most sparkling style—full of wit 
and life. Well, he did not put his name to them, but he 
allows the whole world to believe that they were his own.” 

**Good Heavens!” cried Roland. 

‘And still he was not satisfied. He found a young 
dramatist who had written a most charming play. He tried 
to persuade the poor lad that his play was worthless, and he 
offered to take it himself, alter it—but there needed no altera- 
tion—and convert it into a play that could be acted. He would 
give fifty pounds for the play, but it was to be his own.”’ 

** Yes,”’ said Effie, savagely. ‘* He made that offer, but he 
will not get the play.”’ 

‘*You have heard, now, what manner of man he was. Very 
well. I tell you two the story because I want to consult you. 
The other day I arranged a little play of my own. That is, I 
invited people to hear the reciting of that drama: I invited 
the pretender himself among the rest, but he did not know 
or guess what the play was going to be. And at the same 
time I invited the painter and the poet. The former brought 
his unfinished picture —the latter brought her latest poem, 
which the pretender was going that very week to bring out in 
iLisown name. I had set it to music, and I sangit. I meant 
that he should learn in this way, without being told, that 
everything was discovered. I watched his face during the 
recital of the play, and I saw the dismay of the discovery 
creeping gradually over him as he realised that he had lost his 
painter, his poet, and his dramatist. There remained nothing 
more but to discover the author of the stories—and that, too, 
1 have found out. And I think he will lose his story-teller 
as well. He will be deprived of all his borrowed plumes. At 
one blow. he saw himself ruined.”’ 

Neither of the two made answer for a space. 
Roland: ‘* Dux femina facti! A woman hath done this.’ 

**He is ruined unless he can find others to take your 

laces. The question I want you to consider is—What shall 

»done next’ Roland, it is your name and fame that he has 
stolen—your pictures that he has called his own. Effie, they 
are your poems that he has published under his name. What 
will you do? Will you demand your own again? Think.”’ 

‘*He must exhibit no more pictures of mine,"’ said Roland. 
** He has one in his studio. That one must not go to any 
gallery. ‘That is all I have to say.”’ 

‘** He cannot publish any more poems of mine,” said Effie, 
** because he hasn't got any, and I shall give him no more.”’ 

‘* What about the past *”’ 

‘Are we so seen of the past and of the part we have 
played in it’’—asked Roland—*‘‘ that we should desire its 
story published to all the world ?”’ 

Effie shook her head, approvingly. 

‘‘As for me,’’ he continued, “‘1 wish never to hear of it 
again. It makes me sick and ashamed even to think of it, Let 
it be forgotten. I was an unknown artist—I had few friends 
I had exhibited one picture only—so that my work was 
unknown—lI had painted for him six or seven pictures which 
are mostly bought by an American. As for the resemblance of 
style, that may make a few men talk for a season. Then it will 
be forgotten. I shall remain —he will have disappeared. I am 

content to take my chance with future work, even if at first 
I may appear to be a mere copyist of Mr. Alec Feilding.’ 

* And you, Effie?’’ 
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with Mr. Lee,”’ she replied briefly. ‘‘ Let the 
I shall write more verses, and, pcrhaps, better 


‘“*T agrce 
past alone. 
verses. 

“Then I will go to him and tell him that he need fear 
nothing. We shall hold our tongues. But he is not to 
exhibit the picture that is in his studio. I will tell him that.” 

**You will not actually go to him yourself, Armorel— 
alone—after what has passed?’ asked Effie. 

‘**Why not’ He can do meno harm. He knows that he 
has been found out, and he is tormented by the fear of what 
we shall do next. I bring him relief. Ilis reputation is 
secure—that is to say, it will be the reputation of a man who 
stopped at thirty, in the fulness of his first promise and his 
best powers, and did no more work.”’ 

**Oh!’’ cried Effie. ** [thought he was so clever! I thought 
that his desire to be thought a poet was only a little infirmity 
of temper, which would pass. And, after all, to think that”’ 
Here the poet looked at the painter, and the painter looked at 
the poet — but neither spoke the thought: ‘* How could you— 
you, with your pencil: how could you—-you, with your pen— 
consent to the iniquity of so great a fraud ?”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
A RECOVERY, AND A FLIGHT. 

these excitements Armorel became aware that 
something—something of a painful and disagreeable character, 
was going on with her companion. ‘They were at this time 
very little together. Mrs. Elstree took her breakfast in bed ; 
at luncheon she was, Just now, nearly always out; at dinner 
she sat silent, pale, and anxious; in the evening she lay back 
in her chair as if she was asleep. One night Armorel heard 
her weeping and sobbing in her room. She knocked at the 
door with intent to offer her help if she was ill. ‘* No, no,” 
cried Mrs. Elstree; ‘* you need not come in. I have nothing 
but a headache."’ 

This thing as well disquieted her. She remembered what 
Lady Frances had suggested—it is always the suggestion rather 
than the bare fact which sticks and pricks like a thorn, and 
will not come out or suffer itsclf to be removed. Armorel 
thought nothing of the allegation concerning the stage —why 
should not a girl go upon the stage if she wished? ‘The sug- 
gestion which pricked was that Mrs. Elstree had been sent to 
her by the man whom she now knew to be fraudulent through 
and through, in order to carry out some underhand and secret 
design. ‘There is nothing more horrid than the suspicion that 
the people about one are treacherous. It reduces one to the con- 
dition of primitive man, for whom every grassy glade concealed 
asnake and every bush a wild beast. She tried to shake off the 
suspicion, yet a hundred things confirmed it. Her constant 
praise of this child of genius, his persistence in meeting them 
wherever they went, the attempt to make her find money for 
his schemes. The girl, thus irritated, began to have uneasy 
dreams; she was as one caught in the meshes; she was lured 
into a garden whence there was no escape; she was hunted by 
acunning and relentless creature; she was in a prison, and 
could not get out. Always in her dreams Zoe stood on one 
side of her, crying, ‘‘ Oh, the great and glorious creature !— 
oh, the cleverness of the man !—oh, the wonder and the marvel 
of him!’’ And on the other side stood Lady Frances, saying, 
** Why don’t you take him?’ He is a liar, it is true, but he is 
no worse than his neighbours—all men are liars! You can’t 
get a man made on purpose for you. What is your business 
in life at all but to find a husband? Why are girls in 
Society at all except to catch husbands? And they are scarce, 
I assure you. Why don't you take the man’ You will never 
again have such a chance—a rising man—a man who can make 
other people work for him—a clever man. Besides, you are as 
good as engaged to him: you have made people talk: you 
have been seen with him everywhere. If you are not engaged 
to him you ought to be.’’ 


Amid all 


It was about a week after the reading of the play when 
this condition of suspicion and unquiet was brought to an end 
in a very unexpected manner 

Mr. Jagenal called at the rooms in the morning about ten 
o'clock. Mrs. Elstree was taking breakfast in bed, as usual. 
Armorel was alone, painting. 

‘*My dear young lady,”’ said her kindly adviser, ‘‘I would 
not have disturbed you at this early hour but for a very 
important matter. You are well and happy, I trust? No, 
you are not well and happy. You look pale.” 

**T have been a little worried lately,’’ Armorel replied. 
** But never mind now.”’ 

“Are you quite alone here? 
Elstree? ’’ 

**She has not yet left her room. We are quite alone.”’ 

“Very well, then.’’ The lawyer sat down and  Degan 
nursing his right knee. ‘‘ Very well. You remember, I dare 
say, makinga certain communication to me touching a collection 
of precious stones in your possession? “You made that com- 
munication to me five years ago, when first you came from 
Scilly, You returned to it again when you arrived at your 
twenty-first birthday, and I handed over to your own keeping 
all your portable property.”’ 

** Of course I remember perfectly well.’’ 

‘*Then does your purpose still hold ?”’ 

** Tt is still, and always, my duty to hand over those rubies 
to their rightful owner—the heir of Robert Fletcher, as soon 
as he can be found."’ 

“It is also my duty to warn you again, as I have done 
already, that there is no reason at all why you should do so. 
You are the sole heiress of your great-great-grandmother’s 
estate. She died worth a great sum of money in gold, besides 
treasures in plate, works of art, lace, and jewels cut and uncut. 
The rambling story of an aged woman cannot be received as 
evidence on the strength of which you should hand over valu- 
able property to persons unknown, who do not even claim it, 
and know nothing about it.’’ 

‘*T must hand over those rubies, 
the person to whom they belong.”’ 

“It is a very valuable property. If the estimate which 
was made for me was correct—I see no reason to doubt it— 
those jewels could be sold, separately or in small parcels, for 
nearly thirty-five thousand pounds—a fortune larger than all 
the rest of your property put together—thirty-five thousand 
pounds !”’ 

‘That has nothing to do with the question, has it? I have 
got to restore those jewels, you see, to their rightful owner, as 
soon as he can be discovered.”’ 

**Well—but —consider again. What have you got to go 
upon? ‘The story about Robert Fletcher may or may not be 
true. No one can tell after this lapse of time. The things 
were found by you lying in the old sea-chest with other things — 
all your own. Who was this Robert Fletcher? Where are his 
heirs? If they claim the property, and can prove their claim, 
give it up at once. If not, keep yourown. The jewels are 
undoubtedly your own as much as the lace and the silks and 
the silver cups, which were all, I take it, recovered from 
wrecks.”* 

** Do you disbelieve my great-grandmother’s story, then? ”’ 

**T have neither to believe nor to disbelieve. I say it isn’t 
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evidence. Your report of what she said, being then in her 
dotage, amounts to just nothing, considered as evidence.”’ 

**T am perfectly certain that the story istrue. The leather 
thong by which the case hung round the man’s neck has been 
cut by a knife, just as my grandmother described it in her 
story. And there is the writing in the case itself. Nothing 
will persuade m- that the story is anything but true in every 
particular.”’ 

‘*It may be true. I cannot say. At the same time, the 
property is your own, and you would be perfectly justified in 
ke eping ae 

**Mr. Jagenal’’—Armorel turned upon him sharply—‘ you 
have found out Robert Fletcher’s heir! Iam certain you have. 
That is the reason why you are here this morning.”’ 

Mr. Jagenal laid upon the table a pocket-book full of 
papers. 

**] will tell you what I have discovered. That is why I 
came here. ‘There has been, unfortunately, a good deal of 
trouble in discovering this Robert Fletcher and in identifying 
one of the Robert Fletchers we did discover with your man. 
We discovered, in fact, ten Robert Fletchers before we came to 
the man who may reasonably ke supposed—— _ But ycu shall 
see 

He opened the pocket-book, and found a paper of memoranda 
from which he read his narrative : 

‘There was one Robert Fletcher, the eleventh whom we 
unearthed. This man promised nothing at first. He became 
a broker m the City in the year 1810. In the same year he 
married a cousin, daughter of another broker, with whom li 
entered into partnership. He did so well that when he dicd, 
in the year 1846, then aged sixty-nine, his will was proved 
under £80,000. He left three daughters, among whom the 
estate was divided, in equal shares. The eldest of the daughters, 
Eleanor, remained unmarried, and died two years ago, at the 
age ot seventy-seven, leaving the whole of her fortune—-greatly 
increased by accumulations—to hospitals and charities. | 
believe she was, in early life, alienated trom her family, on 
account of some real or fancied slight. However, she died : 
and her papers came into the hands of my friends Denham, 
Mansfield, Westbury, and Co., of New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
solicitors. Her second sister, Frances, born in the year 1813, 
married in 1834; had one son, Francis Alexander, who was 
born in 1835, and married in 1857. Both Frances and her son 
are now dead; but one son remained, Frederick Alexander, 
born in the year 1859. The third daughter, Catharine, born 
in the year 1815, married in 1835, and emigrated to Australia 
with her husband, a man named ‘Temple. I have no knowledge 
of this branch of the family.’’ 

* Then,’ said Armorel, ‘‘ I suppose the eldest son or grand- 
son of the second sister must have the rubies.” 

‘**You are really ina mighty hurry to get rid of your pro- 
perty. The next question—it should have come earlicr—is 
How do I connect this Robert Fletcher with your Robert 
Fletcher? How do we know that Robert Fletcher the broker 
was Robert Fletcher the shipwrecked passenger? Well; 
Eleanor, the eldest, left a bundle of family papers and letters 
behind her. Among them is a packet endorsed ‘ From my son 
Robert in India.’ Those letters, signed Robert Fletcher, are 
partly dated from Burmah, whither the writer had gone on 
business. He gives his observations on the manners and 
customs of the country, then little known or visited. He says 
that he is doing very well indeed: so well, he says presently, 
that, thanks to a gitt made to him by the King, he is able to 
think about returning home with the means of staying at home 
and doing no more work for the end of his natural days.”’ 

**Of course he had those jewels.”’ 

**'Then he writes from Calcutta. He has returned in safety 
from Burmah and the King, whose capricious temper had 
made him tremble for his life. He is putting his affairs in 
order: he has brought his property from Burmah in a portable 
form which he can best realise in London: lastly, he is going 
to sail in a few weeks. ‘This is in the year 1808. According to 
your story it was somewhere about that date that the wreck 
took place on the Scilly Isles, and he was washed ashore, 
suved’’ 

** And robbed,”’ said Armorel. 

**As we have no evidence of the fact,’’ answered the man 
of law, ‘‘I prefer to say that the real story ends with the last 
of the letters. It remained, however, to compare the hand- 
writing of the letters with that of the fragment of writing in 
your leather case. I took the liberty to have a photograph 
made of that fragment while it was in my possession, and I 
now ask you to compare the handwriting.’’ He drew out of 
his pocket-book a letter—one of the good old kind, on large 
paper, brown with age, and unprovided with any envelope 
and the photograph of which he was speaking. ‘*‘ There,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ judge for yourself.”’ 

“ Why!’ cried Armorel. 
exactly !”’ 

‘* It certainly does, letter for letter. Well ; the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that I believe your grandmother's story 
to be correct in the main. On the other hand, there is nothing 
in the papers to show the existence in the family of any re- 
collection of so great a loss. One would imagine that a man 
who had dropped—or thought he had dropped—a bag, full of 
rubies, worth thirty-five thousand pounds, into the sea woull 
have told his children about it, and bemoaned the loss all his 
life. Perhaps, however, he was so philosophic as to grieve no 
more after what was hopelessly gone. He was s ill in the years 
of hope when the misfortune befell him. Possibly tis children 
knew in general terms that the shipwreck had caused a 
destruction of property. Again, a man of the City, with the 
instincts of the City, would not like it to be known that he had 
returned to his native country a pauper, while it would help 
him in his business to be considered somewhat of a Nabob. Of 
this I cannot speak from any knowledge I have, or from any 
discovery that [ have made.”’ 

**Oh!”’ cried Armorel, ‘‘ I cannot teil you what a weight 
has been lifted from me. I have never ceased to long for the 
restoration of those jewels ever since I found them in the sea- 
chest.”’ 

‘* There is—as I said—only one descendant of the second 
sister—a man—a man still young. You will give me your 
instructions in writing. I am to hand over to this young man 
this fortunate young man—already trebly fortunate in another 
sense —this precious packet of jewels. It is still, I suppose, in 
the bank.”’ 

**It is where you placed it for me when I came of age. 

** Very well. I have brought you an order for its delivery 
tome. Will you sign it?” 

Armorel heaved a great sigh. 
said. ‘* Have you got it here?’ 

Mr. Jagenal gave her the order on the ban‘ for the delivery 
of sealed packet, numbered III., to himself. She signed it. 

**To think,’’ she said, ‘‘ that by a simple stroke of the pen 
I can remove the curse of those ill-getten rubies! It is like 
getting rid of all your sins at once. It is like Christian 
dropping his bundle.’’ 

**T hope the rubies will not carry on this supposed curse 
of yours.”’ 

**Oh!”’ cried Armorel, with a profound sigh, ‘‘I feel asif the 
poor old lady was present listening. Since I could understand 
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anyth'ng, I have understood that the possession of those 
rubies brought disaster upon my people. From generation to 
gencration they have been drowned one after the other—my 
father—my grandfather—my great-grandfather —my mother — 
my brothers — all — all drowned. Can you wonder if I 
rejoice that the things will threaten me no longer?”’ 

‘** This is sheer superstition.”’ 

“Oh! yes: I know, and yet I cannot choose but to 
believe it, I have heard the story so often, and always with the 
same ending. Now, they are gone.”’ 

‘*Not quite gone. Nearly. As good as gone, however. 
Dismiss this superstitious dread from your mind, my dear 
young lady.’’ 

‘**The rubies are gone. There will be no more of us 
swallowed up in the cruel sea.”’ 

‘*No more of you,”’’ repeated Mr. Jagenal, with the incredu- 
lous smile of one who has never had in his family a ghost, or 
a legend, or a curse, or a doom, or a banshee, or anything 
at all distinguished. ‘‘ And now you will be happy. You don’t 
ask me the name of the fortunate young man.”’ 

‘“*No, I do not want to know anything more about the 
horrid things.’’ 

‘* What am I to say to him?” 

**'Tell him the truth.’ 

**T shall tell him that you discovered the rubies in an old 
sea-chest with other property accumulated during a great 
many years: that a scrap of paper with writing on it gave a 
clue to the owner: and that, by means of other investigation, 
he has been discovered: that it was next to impossible for 
your great-grandfather, Captain Rosevean, to have purchased 
these jewels: and that the presumption is that he recovered 
them from the wreck, and laid them in the chest, saying 
nothing, and that the chest was never opened until your suc- 
cession to the property. That, my dear young lady, is all the 
story that I have to tell. And now I will go away, with con- 
gratulations to Donna Quixote in getting rid of thirty-five 
thousand pounds.” 

An hour or two afterwards, Mrs. Elstree appeared. She 
glided into the room and threw herself into her chair, as if 
she desired to sleep again. She looked harassed and anxious, 

**Zoe,’’ cried Armorel, “‘ you are surely ill. What is it? 
Can I do nothing for you ? ”’ 

** Nothing. I only wish it was all over, or that I could go 
to sleep for fifty years, and wake up an old woman—in an 
ilmshouse or somewhere—all the troubles over. What a 
beautiful thing it must be to be old and past work, with 
fifteen shillings a week, say, and nothing to think about all 
day except to try and forget the black box! If it wasn’t for 
the black box—I know I should see them always coming 
along the road with it—it must be the loveliest time.’ 

** Well—but —what makes you look so ill?”’ 

**Nothing. Iam notill. Iam neverill. I would rather 
be ill than-—-what I am. A tearing, rending neuralgia would 
be a welcome change. Don’t ask me any more questions, 
Armorel. You look radiant, for your part. Has anything 
happened to you?—anything good? You are one of those 
happy girls to whom only geod things come.”’ 

** Do you remember the story I told you—about the rubies ?”’ 

‘*Yes.’’ She turned her face to the fire. ‘‘I remember 
very well.”’ 

‘*T have at last—congratulate me, Zoe—I have got rid of 
them.”’ 

**You have got rid of them?’’ Mrs. Elstree started up. 
“Where are they, then ?’’ 

‘**Mr. Jagenal has been here. He has found a great- 
grandson of Robert Fletcher, who is entitled to have them. I 
have never been so relieved! The dreadful things are out of 
my hands now, and in Mr. Jagenal’s. He will give them to 
this grandson. Zoe, what is the matter?’’ 

Mrs. Elstree rose to her feet and stood facing Armorel, with 
eyes in which wild terror was the only passion visible, and white 
checks. And, as Armorel was still speaking, she staggered, 
reeled, and fell forwards in a faint. Armorel caught her and 
bore her to the sofa, when she presently came to herself again. 
But the fainting fit was followed by hysterical weeping and 
laughing. She knew not what she said. She raved about 
somebody who had bought something. Armorel paid no heed 
to what she said. She lamented the hour of her birth: she 
had been pursued by evil all her life: she lamented the hour 
when she met a certain man unnamed who had dragged her 
down to his own level: and so on. 

When she had calmed a little, Armorel persuaded her to 
lie down. It is a woman’s chief medicine. It is better than 
all the drugs in the museum of the College of Physicians. 
Mrs. Elstree, pale and trembling, tearful and agitated, lay 
down. Armorel covered her with a warm wrapper, and left her. 

A little while afterwards she lookedin. The patient was quite 
calm now, apparently asleep, and breathing gently. Armorel, 
satisfied with the result of her medicine, left her in charge of 
her maid, and went out for an hour. She went out, in fact, to 
tell Effie Wilmot the joyful news concerning those abominable 
rubies. When sh: came back, in time for luncheon, she was 
met by her maid, who gave her a letter, and told her a strange 
thing. Mrs. Elstree had gone away! ‘The sick woman, who 
had been raving in hysterics, hardly able to support herself to 
her bed, had got up the moment after Armorel left the house, 
packed all her boxes hurriedly, sent her for a cab, and had 
drivin away. But she had left this note for Armorel. It was 
brief. 

‘“‘T am obliged to go away unexpectedly. In order to 
avoid explanations and questions and farewells, I have thought 
it best to go away quietly. -I could not choose but go. For 
certain reasons I must leave you. For the same reasons I 
hope that we may never meet again. I ought never to have 
come here. Forgive me and forget me. I will write to Mr. 
Jagenal to-day. ** Zog.”’ 

There was no reason given. She had gone. Nor, if one 
may anticipate, has Armorel yet discovered the reasons for 
this sudden flight. Nor, as you will presently discover, will 
Armorel ever be able to discover those reasons. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THIRD NOTIC?. 

Pre-eminent among the portraits in the sal/e d'honneur, as 
Gallery III. may well be termed, is Mr. L. Fildes's brilliant 
and solid rendering of Mrs. Thomas Agnew (313), to which 
reference has already been made. It has for its pendant 
an almcst equally vigorous work by Professor Herkomer— 
and probably his best work of the year—a half-length portrait 
of Major E. R. Burke (318). in whom the artist has found 
an admirable subject for his skill. There is not so much 
dash, perhaps, about the treatment of the face as in some 
of Mr. Herkomer’s work, but the tones are more evenly 
preserved, and a sense of strength and dignity is thereby 
obtained. The ladies, however, with one or two exceptions, 
have it all their own way in this gallery. Especially note- 
worthy are Mr. Llewellyn’s graceful portrait of Miss Hyacinthe 
Scott-Kerr (251), a figure of much quiet dignity which hangs 
asa companion to Mr. W. T. Dannat’s bold “Study in Red” 
(237), a brilliant and original work, much influenced by 
modern French art. It is the full-length figure of a lady, 
seen in quarter-face—holding in one hand a silver mirror 
in which she is examining herself, while the other. passed 
beneath the thin gauze of her scarf, is arranging the folds of 
her dress. Everything in the room—walls, vase, and flowers, 
as well as the lady's costume—is red ; but the cleverness with 
which the shades and tones are managed marks the work as 
one of unusual skill. Mr. Goodall’s portrait of Mrs. Frederick 
Goodall (296) and Mr. Frith’s of Mrs. Gerald Parnell (236) both 
contain excellent work; but Mr. P. R. Morris's mauve ladv, 
to whom he accords the title of “ La Belle Américaine” (292), 
leads us to suppose that the title “is meant sarcastic.” 

The President's study of the “Tragic Poetess” (310) 
seated among the rocks pleases us more than his “Bath of 
Psyche” (243), already referred to. It scems to us to be 
painted with more strength as well as in better colour, and it 
has the merit of at least suggesting more poetic thought. 
Mr. Alma-‘Tadema is, as usual, unapproachable in his 
rendering of the decorations of a Roman bath ; but the charm 
of the “Frigidarium ” (334) is the attitnde of the figures 
introduced into the scene. Mr. J. B. Burgess. however. 
touches a more human side of our nature with his two very 
distinct works “ The Senlptor ” (270) and the bit of Spanish 
life “ Freedom of the Press” (337), three old priests reading 
the newspaper, which he offers, with good taste, as his Diploma 
work. Mr. Laurence Scott's “Ishmael” (256), as he lies 
almost at the last gasp under the blazing sun in the midst of 
the sandy desert, is perhaps the most distinctive work by an 
outsider in this particular branch. 

Landscapes and seapieces are pretty numerous, but very 
little originality is displayed in either element. Mr. J. C. 
Hook’s “ Jib for the New Smack ” (249) is chiefly remarkable 
for the painting of the headland in the distance, but it is not 
so good a picture on the whole as “ Breakfasts for the Porth” 
(317) ; Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Channel Islands” (257), a some- 
what vague title, is a familiar treatment of blue sea; Mr. 
M‘Whirter’s “ Loch Katrine” (271) and “ Old Sherwood ” 
(279), the former an autumn and the latter a winter study, 
are both below the average of his work: while Mr. Sidney 
Cooper's “ Morning in October” (290), with incidents of the 
hunting-field and the hounds in full ery, is chiefly interesting 
as a new departure for this octogenarian artist. Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn has two spirited studies of tugs or pilot-boats— 
“Outward Bound” (241) and “Stand By” (248)—in both of 
which the sea is very grey. and there is abundant promise 
of dirty weather. Mr. IT. W. Davis's “ Picardy Dunes” (242), 
with their long-legged sheep, is a pleasant change from his 
Scotch “ Kylies,” and is, moreover, firmly painted with a true 
sense of atmosphere ; and Miss M. Drage’s “ Pontine Marshes ” 
(326), while showing the influence of Signor Costa’s style, is an 
interesting work. 

Before quitting this room we should also mention Mr. 
Claud Calthrop’s “Old Head and Young Tleart” (300) and 
his excellent group of portraits (269); Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s 
“Birth of a Titan” (265), a study in a shipbuilding yard; 
Mr. Henry Woods's “La Promessa Sposa” (278) ; Mr. Pettie’s 
“The world went very well then” (302), when two girls 
could find enjoyment of the attentions of one cavalier ; and 
Mr. Marcus Stone's “ Garden Flowers ” (328), a very inadequate 
representation of the painter's powers. 

Gallery IV. contains, perhaps, the two most disappointing 
works in the whole exhibition—Sir J. E. Millais’s rendering of 
“Mr. Gladstone and his Grandson” (361) and Mr. J. Sargent’s 
“Portrait of a Lady” (421). Of the former it is enough to 
say that it is feeble in drawing and colour, and utterly 
unworthy of both the sitter and the artist. Of the latter— 
a graceless figure in a hideous mauve dress—we can only 
hope that its acceptance by the Council is not intended to 
try the endurance of the public or to destroy the popularity 
which Mr. Sargent honestly earned by some of his earlier 
works. One turns from both of these, with a sense of relief, 
to such careful and serious works as Mr. Luke Fildes’s 
portrait of Mrs. Robert Borwick (395), in a handsome black 
dress, and Mr. C. A. Kennedy's portrait of Mrs. J. Denison 
Pender (397), and to the still more attractive and original 
pose of Mrs. Albert Sassoon (411) as depicted by Prof. 
Iferkomer—a charming figure, with the head well set on her 
shoulders, standing erect in a doorway and slightly resting 
on the back of a chair. Mr. Jacomb Hood has found an 
excellent subject in Miss Shaw-Lefevre (436), a fine and 
thoughtful face, though not altogether without traces of suffer- 
ing; and Miss Alice Grant contributes a very taking and 
spirituel portrait of Miss Emily Grant (419), in a white 
dress. Mr. Orchardson has given a good deal of breadth and 
dignity to Mr. J. C. Stevenson's face (367), and Mr. Goodall 
shows in the portrait of Sir Moses Montefiore (356) the 
outward presentment of an undonbted centenarian. We 
like the artist, however, better in his view from the 
terrace of Windsor Castle (366), overlooking the windings 
of the Thames, although he seems to have reduced the 
town of Windsor to somewhat meagre proportions. But 
the beauties of the scene, as well as the powers of the 
artist, are dwarfed by Mr Colin Hunter's “Ilills of Morven” 
(384), which we consider by far the best Scotch landscape 
of the year. Mr. Boughton’s “ Puritans’ First Winter in 
New England” (396) pleasantly recalls “the idyls” by which 
he won his place among English artists; and the figures 
of the old woman and her young companion or daughter in the 
foreground are quite up to the level of his best work. Miss 
Anna Gayton’s “Green Field Sleeping in the San” (401) and 
Mr. Stirling Dyce’s “ End of the Year” (438), althongh tho 
latter is very French, are praiseworthy works, and hold their 
own against those of better-known artists. But the gem of 
the room is Mr. G. F. Watts’s “ Patient Life of Unrewarded 
Toil ” (437), an old, broken-down carthorse, to whom the rest 
he has so well deserved seems as far off as ever. There is some- 
thing almost human in the pleading eyes and bent knees of the 
poor dumb animal ; and the picture should become “ sign” of 
that excellent society which has recently been established to 
provide a haven of rest for worn-out horses. 

Gallery V. contains. in addition to the excellent portrait by 
Mr. J. H. Lorimer of his father, Professor Lorimer (471), to 
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which reference was made in our preliminary notice, a few 
works which call for special remark. We have already referred 
to the strength of Mr. Fildes in portraiture this year, and it 
is unnecessary to do more than catalogue a further suecess 
in his portrait of a lady (467) in a black siik dress 
and profusion of white lace. Mr. Herkomer, too, is again 
most happy in his treatment of the very striking 
face of Miss Vlasto (502), a seated figure in a yellowish 
grey dress, and especially admirable for the masterly 
flesh tints of the face and arms. Mr. Albert Moore's decor- 
ative work, “A Summer Night” (487), is a remarkable 
“arrangement” of four girls ona terrace overlooking a grey 
sea, towards an indistinguishable town or villa, of which the 
lights alone are scen. It isin reality a “harmony” in yellow 
after Mr. Albert Moore’s method, and made up of classical 
maidens in elegant attitudes on yellow couches, and swathed 
in cream-coloured garments. The whole scene is very beau- 
tiful, and, at the same time, very unreal; but the weak 
point of this charming panel is the monotony of the 
flesh-colour throughout. Mr. Henry Moore's study, “In the 
Marshes, Yarmouth” (501), on the other hand, is somewhat 
different from his usual style, of which there are several 
specimens in the Exhibition. It represents a neglected but 
really very beautiful spot in the Isle of Wight, and Mr. Moore 
has chanced upon a day on which the soft suffused light 
harmonises the low tones of the landscape with good effect. 
Two pictures which carried off the highest honours in their 
respective classes at the Royal Academy students’ competition 
are also hung in this room—Mr. Draper's “ Episode of the 
Deluge” (499), which obtained for him the gold medal and 
Travelling Scholarship of the year; and Miss Ursula Wood's 
“ Morning” (515), a charming treatment of a barn-roof just 
touched by the morning sun, round which the pigeons are hover- 
ing—a picture which fairly earned the Turner medal. Mr. Leader 
has a characteristic landscape, “ Where Sea and River Meet” 
(458), painted with more felicity than usual, but rather too 
yellow in tone throughout. Mr. John Brett's chromatic 
experiment, the “ Echoes of a Far-Off Storm” (472), is poor in 
colour, and too suggestive of shore scenes already painted by 
him. Mr. Charles Seton's “ A Doubtful‘ Strad.’ ” (512) affords 
him the opportunity of painting some nice furniture and well- 
dressed last-century gentlemen, but does not give him that 
of repeating his last year’s suecess. Mr. Alfred Hitchens's 
“Shadow of a Vow” (516) is, unfortunately, placed at too great 
a height to enable one properly to appreciate the quiet 
dignity of the Vestal in white, engaged in keeping up the 
sacred fire. Mr. James Sant’s “Oliver Twist” (507) is a 
pleasant surprise from an artist who has hitherto seemed to 
care for nothing but silks and satins; and his study of Oliver 
tramping to London along the snow-beaten road is an honest 
bit of sentiment which we hope to see applied on future 
occasions. 

Gallery VI., besides Mr. John Collier's “ Death of Cleopatra” 
(551), already described, has little to arrest our attention, 
Mr. John M, Swan's “ Lioness Defending her Cubs” (614), 
although very dark, allows one to appreciate the strength of 
the drawing and the admirable texture of the animals. In 
his “ Piping Fisherboy” (465) we have proof, however, that Mr. 
Swan’s strength lies less in episodes of peace than of war; but 
his drawing is always free, although his colour is at times 
sombre. Mr. Joseph Mordecai's “ Serenade ” (600), a youth play- 
ing the mandolin, is excellent in colour and easy in attitude, 
and Mr. William's Rainey’s “ Flowing Tide” (523), to which 
Lord Salisbury made happy allusion at the banquet, isa cleverly 
painted row of boys dangling their legs over the pierhead 
awaiting the rise of the water. Mr. J. Aumonier's “ Silver 
Lining of the Cloud ” (524) is a very finely painted landscape, 
apparently Sussex, with the sea in the distance enveloped in 
haze ; and Mr. Joseph Farquharson's “ My Heart's in the High- 
lands ” (562) proves that at all events it isin the right place, 
for one can scarcely imagine a more pleasant resting-place 
than on the slopes of the Dee, looking away to the purple 
mountains whence flows the silver stream. 

We should also mention in this room Mr. Fred Cotman’s 
“Meeting of the Stour and Avon” (644), a West-country 
pastoral ; Miss Bedford's “ Meizje of Marken” (615), a typical 
glimpse of life on the shores of the Zuyder Zee; and Mr. 
Frank Walton's “ History of Many a Winter Storm” (539), an 
uprooted yew-tree, standing out black and gaunt against ao 
finely painted scene of peace and prosperity. 


A ball was given at the Star and Garter Hotel, Rich- 
mond, on May 14, for the benefit of the Italian Benevolent 
Society, the Italian Hospital, and the Italian School. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has consented to open the London 
Philatelic Exhibition in commemoration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the introduction of postage stamps. ‘The 
exhibition will be held at the Portman Rooms, Baker-street, W., 
and will remain open from May 19 to May 26 inclusive. 

Lord Harrowby presided at the eighty-sixth annual meeting 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, held in Exeter Hall. 
He said the year had been a very encouraging one for the 
society. The subscriptions had gone on steadily increasing, 
and portions of the Scriptures had been recently translated 
into Corean and the language of the Black Feet Indians. The 
report stated that the total income of the society had amounted 
to £212,077, the expenditure having been £227,566. Resolu- 
tions were passed in support of the objects of the society. 

The fifth anniversary of the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit 
was celebrated on May 7 with a dinner given by Mr. Ex-Sheriff 
Thomas Clarke at the buildings, and the opening of the new 
extension by Alderman Sir R. N. Fowler, Bart., M.P. The 
accommodation added to the existing 5750 safes consists of 
250 new strong-rooms, intended for deed-boxes, and two addi- 
tional large strongholds for deposits, covering an area of 
20,000 ft., designed principally to meet the requirements of 
solicitors and trustees who have the responsibility of valuable 
deeds and other documents. The long avenues of strong-rooms 
present a very unique appearance, being built into the very 
bowels of the earth under the main buildings. ‘They vary in 
size, and are of great solidity ; they are fitted with the electric 
light, and were arranged under the superintendence of the 
well-known firm of “ Milner, Limited.” An interesting portion 
of the contents of these strong-rooms is a valuable collection 
of antiquities and coins, the result of excavations at Tharros, 
in Sardinia, these being principally of the Egyptian and 
Phoenician epoch, 600 years B.c. Another massive apartment 
preserves in safety the collection of Shakspearean manuscripts 
collected by the late Mr. Halliwell Phillips. It is evident that 
the public are learning to appreciate the security afforded by 
this magnificent place of safe deposit, and during last year 
the number of renters increased forty per cent. Speakers on 
the recent occasion remarked that the Chancery Lane Safe 
Deposit had more than fulfilled all expectations. Besides the 
advantages to individuals, the benefits were often of a public 
and official character: the burglar’s occupation was taken 
away, but there was a moral obligation lying on those who 
possessed valuable and portable property not to leave it within 
the reach of persons who might be tempted to steal it, whether 
domestic servants or young clerks. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
SECOND NOTICL, 
In the North Room several portraits, in addition to those 
alrealy mentioned, claim our attention. Foremost among the 
ladies is the Study (141) in yellow, by the Hon. John Collier, 
representing a fair-haired girl fast asleep in a Japanese 
lounging-chair. The pose of the figure is excellent. and the 
arm hanging down is capitally modelled ; while the low tone 
preserved throughout gives a sense of repose and truth to 
the study. In strong contrast is Mr. Val Prinsep'’s “ Study 
in Red” (145) of a somewhat illtempered-looking lady in a 
satin dress—of which she is painfully conscious—a work of 
little interest, although exhibiting a certain vigour of style. 
Mrs. Alexander Whitelaw (99), as painted by Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
is a gracefal figure, notwithstanding the fact that both she and 
the chair on which she is seated are curiously askew ; and the 
completeness of the portrait is spoilt by the careless drawing of 
the left arm, which is sadly defective in modelling. Butin this 
respect itis fairly beaten out of the field by Mr. H.G. Herkomer's 
portrait of Mrs. Buxton-Buckley (94), to whom he has given 
the limbs and features of an inanimate wooden doll. Nor can 
we find much to admire in Mr. W. LB. Richmond's portrait of 
the Dachess of Manchester (247), in an affected attitude, over- 
rne by her clothes, and worthy of a place in a “ Book of 
perhaps, but not in the New Gallery. Whether 
wrt Moore’s “Young Girl” (101) be a portrait or 
ai ideal type, it is certainly a most beautiful face, upon 
which the artist has bestowed the resources of a sympathetic 
art, while treating it at the same time with the utmost 
sity. Mr. Albert Moore has on more than one occasion 
displayed his talent as a painter of men’s portraits, but he has 
rarely entered into rivalry with the “ portraitists in ordinary” 
of ladies of fashion. Ilis present achievement should be a 
warning to many that they have a dangerous competitor for 
future favours. We must, however, on no account omit a 
reference to Mr. J. J. Shannon's portrait of Miss Cooper (227), 
in the South Room—the least aspiring, perhaps, of all his 
works, but by no means the least successful; for the simple 
grace of the young girl in her white dress, and the touch 
of almost childlike complacency, are well translated. Miss 
Phillott’s portrait of Miss Sellers (156) is also noteworthy as 
that of a very beautiful and expressive face. 

Among the portraits of children, Mr. E. R. Hughes's 
“Queenie and Mabel” (130) deserve the first place, for in them 
the childlike type is preserved undisturbed by modern for- 
wardness; and Mra. Kate Perugini may also be congratulated 
upon her little maiden, “ Happy and Careless” (125), carrying 
a bowl brimming over with azaleas. These, however, are the 
only pleasant studies of children, for Mrs. Swynnerton's 
* Christopher and Geoffrey Herringham"(192),although painted 
with considerable force and cleverness, cannot be regarded as 
attractive. On the other hand, among the men's. portraits, 
there are many on which we could gladly linger, did space 
permit. Mr. W. B. Richmond's portrait of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells (107), although too much smoothed out, conveys the 
idea of a kindly as well as of a stately old man; while the 
work most capable of holding its own in such company is Mr. 
J. J. Shannon's portrait of Dr. Sedgwick (122) in a plain 
black coat—a very striking figure, with a face full of character 
and will. It is, perhaps, unfortunate for Sir William Hard- 
man (116), as depicted by Mr. Arthur Clay, that the two works 
should be brought into such close proximity. But Mr. John 
Collier's vigorous portrait of Mr. John Burns (213), the well- 
known democratic leader, throws all these smug and respect- 
able figures into the background. It is the living presentment 
of an aggressive, hard-headed man, puguacious and persistent, 
whose keen, bull-dog face suggests before all things a man 
“bad to beat.” 

Among the figure subjects there are few pictures of remark- 
able merit, and, happily, fewer still of remarkable demerit, 
although this isthe live in which our younger painters display 
the greatest weakness. A good figure picture requires a more 
vivid imagination than most of them can boast, and the effort 
to n.ake up for the lack of that quality by increased dexterity 
is not very satisfactory. Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s “ Psyche” (89), 
for instance, is only one more of the attempts of the neo- 
classic school to repeat an idea which has been similarly 
translated a hundred times before ; and much the same verdict 
is applicable to Mr. W.S. F. Britten's “ Thisbe” (133), while 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s “ Toilet “ (136) is a painfully artificial 
composition—which is wanting even in technical power. Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema is more successful in her studies of home life— 
© Self-invited " (118) and “ Battledore and Shuttlecock ” (148), 
in which latter especially she has caught the movement of the 
two figures with considerable truth, and has all the same given 
only necessary prominence to the marble hall in which the 
family game is being played. Mr. Van Haanen's “La Sagra” 
(154), a popular Venetian feast, represents the outside of a 
wine-shop decorated with flowers and ribbons—a_ bright, 
showy picture, but valgar in its conception and treatment. 
Mr. C. N. Kennedy, however, may fairly be credited with 
originality as well as power in his treatment of “ Perseus” 
(162), for this is, perhaps, the first occasion on which Andro- 
meda has been represented as reposing on a rock almost on a 
level with her champion's head. Perseus, who has hastened 
to her rescue, has not thought it worth while to bring his 
sword, but relies wholly on the Medusa’s head, before which 
the monster is gradually turning into the rocks upon which 
the tideless sea will evermore beat. ‘The idea is a poetic one, 
and Mr. Kennedy has treated it skilfully and with feeling. 
Miss Dorothy Tennant’s “Street Arabs at Play ” (170), a study 
on the Thames Embankment, and of larger dimensions than 
her usual work ; Miss Anna Alma-Tadema’s “ Longing” (187), 
the back of a girl looking through the window over a cleverly 
minted landscape; Mr. Fairfax Murray's curious “ Music 
Party " (252), a long array of fourteen faces, very much of the 
same type ; Mr. Frank Topham’s “ Consultation” (200) and Mr. 
G. D. Leslie's “ Perfect Bliss” (236), a pretty but inane arrange- 
ment of mother and child, about exhaust the list of subject- 
pictarcs which need arrest attention. 

We must now turn to the landscapes, of which there are 
several on which the mark of the new school is strongly im- 
pressed. Mr. W. Padgett’s work improves steadily, and happily 
his imaginative power does not flag. There are few more 
striking scenes than that of “On the Marshes” (95), a single 
figare of a woman in a white capote tending sheep. The grey 
sky above, the long stretch of rough grass below, all speak of 
loneliness, and link with the scene the story of which she is the 
humble heroine. Mr. Arthar Tomson is another landscape painter 
who is rapidly coming into notice, and, although his “ Evening 
of an Autamn Day ” (106) is not distinguished by any origin- 
ality of thought, it shows a delicate appreciation of nature. 
Mr. Robert W. Allan is more successful in his oil-picture 
* Homewards” (96) than he showed himself in water colours, 
and he here depicts with vigour the dark clonds gathering in 
the evening sky as the flock hurries homeward to escape the 
storm. Mr. Napier Hemy's “Silent Adieu” (103) represents 
the garden of an inn on the Cornish coast, where the sea runs 
up in sheltered coves. It is a pleasantly composed picture, 
but the flowers in the foreground, which are subordinate to 
the subject, are painted with far more care than the ship 
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just beating out to sea. Mr. G. If. Boughton’s “* Winter in 
srabant”’ (113) affords him a fine opportunity of displaying 
his accurate knowledge of the costume of a wealthy Dutch 
burgher family of the seventeenth century. It is somewhat cold 
in colour, but bears witness to much careful work and real 
knowledge. In the place of honour is Sir John Millais’s “ Dew 
Drenched Furze” (11), one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of a painter who has had so many surprises in store 
for his admirers. No one will, perhaps, be likely to detract 
from the credit due to the artist for the skill with which he 
has caught the peculiar grey tint of furze on a damp morning 
in the late antumn ; and our wonder is all the greater when we 
see by how slight a touch, or sleight-of-hand, the effect is pro- 
duced. But here our admiration ceases; for the landscape is 
no transcript of nature, but a mere stage property, built up with 
absolute regularity, one side of the picture being a reproduction 
of the other, and in the centre a very poor specimen of a stuffed 
pheasant! It is deeply to be regretted if physical infirmity be 
the canse of this falling away of the artist of “ Chill October” 
and “Over the Hills” and a score of other masterpieces which 
will make English art of this century famous in ages to come. 
Mr. Cecil Ronnd might have found a more appropriate motto 
for his spring landscape (127), with its mass of wild hyacinths, 
in Tennyson's line— 
The heavens upbreaking through the earth ; 

but the picture is a good one, and shows a fine sense of colour. 
Mr. Edward Waite’s “ Autumn” (129)— 

When russet leaves obstruct the straggling ways of oozy brooks 
is, unfortunately, marred by the fact that at that period of the 
year the grass does not retain itsspring tints. Mr.Cadogan has 
avoided this error in his clever treatment of the “ Chcs' nut 
Woods of Knole Park” (135); and, strangely enough, Mr. 
Waite himself, in his other pictare of “ River Banks in July” 
(184), shows himself a perfectly accurate observer of nature. 

In Mr. H. La Thangue’s very strongly painted “ Leaving 
Home” (132), although the landscape plays a subordinate 
part, it serves as an admirable setting to the figures. The old 
grey horse in the cart which is taking the daughter away is 
forcibly drawn, and so are the figures of the family assembled 
at the cottage gate to bid the girl—evidently going out to 
service—farewell. ‘This is quite one of the most notable 
pictures in the room, and shows great power and grasp of the 
subject. On the other hand, it is difficult to understand Mr. 
Sargent’s “Ightham Moat” (188), in which the picturesque 
old ‘Tudor house is thrown into the background, and prominence 
given to a smudgily painted lawn on which some ladies are 
playing bowls. It has neither colour nor transparency to 
recommend it, nor can we see anything artistic in its com- 
position. One turns with relief to such delicate renderings 
of familiar scenes as Mr. A. W. Hunt's “ Windsor Castle” 
(92), as seen in the gathering twilight, or his even more 
romantic “ Holy Island Castle” (174), one of his best-con- 
ceived snbjects, and not over-subtle in its treatment of 
atmosphere. We should also mention Mr. Ernest Parton's 
“When Daylight Dies” (149), Mr. E. Hayes’s “ Hard-a- 
Port” (151), Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s “Spring Time” (157), 
a group of lightly clad figures in a flower-bestarred meadow ; 
Miss Clara Montalba’s “Greek Canal” (161), very rich in 
colour ; Mr. Arthur Ryle’s pretty conception of “ Dewy Morn” 
(165) ; Mr. Mark Fisher's ** Water Meadows in April” (190); 
and Mr. J. Charles’s “ Selsey Bill” (226), a very unpretentious 
but thoroughly honest work. Mr. J. W. North's “ Path through 
the Haunted Copse ” (234) and Mr. Arthur Lemon's “ Fugitive” 
(231) have many excellent points, and the mounted figure in 
the latter is full of movement and terror. Mr. David Carr, as 
usual, is strong in his rendering of the broad blaze of sunlight, 
and his “ Story of the Cross” (255), although a little artificial 
in design, gives him the opportunity of showing his acquaint- 
ance with the fisherfolk of the south-west country, and his 
appreciation of its beautiful coast scenery. 

In the baleony, among a number of water-colours, are to be 
seen the drawings made by Mr. Burne-Jones for the “ Briar 
Rose ” and other works ; while among the sculpture Mr. Henry 
Bates’s “Story of Psyche” is the most important and cha- 
racteristic work. 





*“COPFEE ON THE TERRACE.” 
Ernest Ange Duez, the artist to whom we owe the original of 
the Engraving on the previous page, stands in the first rank of 


the “open airists” who combine with it genre subjects. Ilis 
career has been a curious one, for he was already beyond the 
“age of folly” when he first took toart. He started in life as 
a silk-mercer—and it is said stuck steadily to business until he 
had reached his seven-and-twentieth year. Alors la béte le 
piqua, and hebroke suddenly away from the counting-house, 
and placed himself under the guidance, first of Pils, the 
historical painter, and subsequently of Carolus Duran, the 
portraitist. From the latter he learnt a brilliant touch, and 
the appreciation of beauty in women; but he was not long 
before he felt the restriction of Duran’s too academic art. 
Manet, the Impressionist, was just then moving the imagination 
of young French artists, and Duez, although no longer young, 
caught the contagion, and, strangely enough, it was Manet’'s 
influence upon him that commended his work to a public 
which cared little for his master’s work. His first success 
was obtained in 1873 by a picture entitled “The Honcy- 
moon,” of which we might fairly assume “Coffee on 
the Terrace” to be the natural sequence. The honey- 
moon stage has long since passed away, but something 
better and more lasting has taken its place. The couple are 
still united—at their little table in the garden after the 
morning breakfast—two children add brightness to the scene, 
while in her easy-couch, protected against wind and sun, 
“Granny” is listening to the prattle of one who recalls her 
own early days and the childhood of the son who is now 
enjoying the happiness of domestic life. 

Duez's work at the Luxembourg, “ The Legend of St. Cuth- 
bert,” is a curious application of realism to religious art ; and, 
although its quaintness may in some respects startle the 
spectator, the thoroughness of the composition and the richness 
of the colour cannot fail to be recognised. It is said of this 
picture that every one of the figures was painted in the open 
air, so convinced was the artist that in no other way could a 
truthful rendering of the scene be realised. He has followed 
Meissonier and the Separatists to the Champ de Mars, and 
this picture may be taken as evidence that all the best pictures 
of the year will not be found in the Palais de 1'Industrie, 
the “ home” of the “Salon” for the last twenty years. 


The marriage of Mr. Colin F. Campbell, eldest son of Mr. 
George W. Campbell, of Queen's-gate-gardens, with Angela, 
second daughter of the Hon. Henry Dudley Ryder, took place 
on May 9 at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square. Mr. Charles 
Campbell, brother of the bridegroom, acted as best man ; and 
the bridesmaids were the Misses Margaret, Constance, and 
Audrey Ryder, sisters, and the Hon. Rachel Scott Montagu, 
cousin of the bride, the Misses Mabel and Florence Camp- 
bell, sisters, and Miss Caroline Campbell, cousin, of the bride- 
groom, andthe Hon. Marian Brodrick. ‘Lhe Hon. IH. D. Ryder 
gave his daughter away. 
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MAY MORNING ON MAGDALEN TOWER, 
OXFORD. 


May Day! What a world of poetical association clings about 
the name! What a peg for the hanging of leading articles is 
the disillusionment which it so generally brings with it! But 
this is a quite exceptional year, resembling, indeed, so far every 
year that has run its course since leading articles were 
invented ; and the first of the merry month of May dawned at 
Oxford as in the days of romance. A faint flush of pink over a 
pure grey-blue expanse ended a night which had throughout 
scarce been perfectly dark ; for, before the yellow radiance of 
the moon had quite faded, a glimmer from the yet invisible 
sun was overspreading the heavens. There was a chill in the 
air as, before the sun had risen, we were on our way to 
Magdalen Tower; but, although it was not yet quite half 
past four, the streets were by no means deserted. and all 
about the foot of the tower was a throng of people 
who, unable to obtain tickets of admission, were content to 
wait long and patiently for what they should presently sce and 
hear of the ceremony to take place aloft. ‘The stillness of the 
morning air was broken by the notes of long tin horns, pitched 
in discordant keys, with which the most part of the younger 
male population seemed to have provided itself. The sounds 
followed us as we passed through the front “ quad,” and added 
to the long queue that slowly—very slowly—was working its 
way up the winding stair towards the summit. Relics ancient 
and modern, pathetic and commonplace, and in so far typal 
of Oxford itself, are strewn by the way. We had time for 
observing them, for, although the height of the tower is but 
a poor 150 ft.,a quarter of an hour, or perhaps twenty minutes, 
is spent in such slow ascent. A huge meat-safe (or such it 
appears) is suspended from a crane, and near it are loyal 
devices, for fireworks, of “V.R.” and Prince of Wales's feathers. 
Iligher up are piled heaps of rough. almost formless stones, that 
resolve themselves into chipped saints, mutilated gargoyles of 
frightful expression. 

The first flight of stone steps has been so worn away by 
time that it is now disused, and a wooden stair takes its place. 
For the rest of the way we tread cautiously up the steep worn 
stone, with a hand on the not unnecessary chain, until the 
final eminence is gained by a yet steeper ladder, and we issue 
into a crowd on the sloping roof, that is bounded by eight 
pinnacles of fretted stone. 

The sun has risen in the meantime, as a rosy gleam here 
and there on the ascent has told us, and it lightens a very fair 
prospect. No one looking on this city and its surroundings, 
thus wearing like a garment “the beauty of the morning,” 
could dream of calling Oxford uwg/y, as some have who should 
know better. One can see far on all sides, but to-day not very 
clearly for the fine-weather haze; yet the distant landscape 
has a depth of colour, a blueness owing perhaps to the moisture 
of the atmosphere in these parts. The gleaming Isis (on which 
the eight-oared boats are now practising every afternoon for 
the races) and the Cherwell are spread like silver before us ; 
immediately below are the still quadrangles and deer park of 
Magdalen ; while towers and spires of church, college, or 
public building rise innumerable, gilded with morning light, 
and embosomed in fresh gardens and budding trees. 

There is a pause in the conversation, a stillness, a raising 
of hats, for Magdalen chimes are striking five, and, as the 
sound dies away, the choir, which has preceded us and stands 
within a railed space, facing eastward, begins softly and 
sweetly the old Latin hymn to the Trinity, with its harmonies 
more than two hundred years old :— 

Te Deum Patrem colimus, 

Te laudibus prosequimur, 

Qui corpus cibo reticis, 

Coelesti mentem gratia, 
Tis a custom very ancient and of unknown origin, for, although 
some say that this hymn took the place of a mass said in ante- 
Reformation days for the soul of King Henry VII., yet it has 
no connection with the service by which they, to this day, 
keep his memory green in the chapel, but is taken from the 
college grace. And perhaps, after all, this pious welcoming 
of the young month took its beginning in some Pagan rite, as 
is known for the case with certain other May Day institutions. 
By an old bequest (as I am told) each boy in the choir receives 
as his reward a threepenny piece, and the grown choristers 
every one fourpence. 

When the five verses of the hymn are ended the sweet-toned 
chimes of Magdalen ring out in a peal that makes the o!d 
tower rock like a ship at sea—it is even said that the motion is 
perceived from below, and to us it appeared that we in very 
fact swung in mid-air. Magdalen bell-ringersare famous. and 
in the bell-room midway the ascent of the tower are tablets 
commemorating feats of bell-ringing in past years—telling of 
“grandsire triples,” of “true grandsire caters "—three thou- 
sand and sixty changes rung in three hours fifty-six minutes 
on the ten bells—with date,and name of ringers, and other 
particulars, of very special interest, doubtless, to adepts in the 
science. 

The ringers presently rest before beginning a fresh peal, 
and something flies sharply close above our heads, as though a 
great black bird had been suddenly startled from its eyrie, 
whirling down into the quadrangle below. Another follows, 
and more after it, amid great laughing. They are the trencher 
caps of Magdalen undergraduates (who must attend capped 
and gowned), and with whom it isa point of honour to go 
through this mystical rite or sacrifice: the unwilling are 
seized upon, and by good-humoured force made to part with 
their property. 

And now slowly, very slowly, the crowd begins to disperse, 
disappearing one by one down the steep ladder and the 
winding stair, for the morning is of a delightful freshness, 
and one may do worse than sperid a part of these superfluous 
hours in the keenness of the unsullied atmosphere. On such 
a May morning one feels for once at peace with Chaucer's 
version of the month; one feels (but the feeling is transicnt) 
that to slumber at such an hour is to waste opportunity— 

For May wol have no slogardie a-night. 
The season priketh every gentle herte, 
And maketh him ont of his slepe to sterte. 


M. A. B. 


Earl Temple has accepted the post of President of the 
Somersetshire Society for the present year. The annual ball 
in aid of the funds of the charity will take place on Monday, 
June 9, at the Westminster Townhall. . 

Sir Joseph Dodge Weston, the Gladstonian candidate, was, 
on May 9, elected member for East Bristol, in the place of the 
late Mr. Handel Cossham, polling 4775 votes, against 1900 
recorded for Mr. James Inskip, Conservative, and 602 votes 
secured by Mr. J. Havelock Wilson, Labour candidate. 

The first of a series of lectures on botanical subjects was 
given in the Museum of the Royal Botanic Society of London, 
on May 9. by Mr. E. M. Holmes. His subject was “ British 
Seaweeds”; the lecture treating more particularly of the 
colours, structure, and modes of growth of the many species 
common upon our coasts. Living specimens of the more inter- 
esting varieties were exhibited. ‘The lectures are to be con- 
tinued on the Fridays in May and June, and will be free to all 
visitors to the gardens. 
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Jules Breton. Carolus Duran. Harpignies. 


Alexandre Dumas. Gcérome. M. and Mdme. Claretie. 
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and when Bonnat, Ju to ies, Pavis de Chavannes, 
Henner, B rean were among the forty chosen to act as the 
jury of painting. Of these and of others there are admirable por- 
tr iis picture. At the extreme left, Madame Bartet, of the 
Francaise, is discussing with Falguiérethe merits of the 
new school —of which he had been one of the founders—a man of 
remarkable power, who for a time hesitated between painting 
annually sent to the Salon a specimen of 
his powers in each art. Of late years he has devoted himself 
wholly to sculpture. His “ Vainqueur au Combat de Cogs” and 
the * Christian Martyr,’ which are now in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, attest his power in reproducing action as well as 
repose in his marble. Madame Samary, the most brilliant of 
the younger actresses, has just come in, and near this 
lady stand William Bouguereau and Dagnan Bonuveret, who 
eminently represent the rival merits of the Classicists and 
Impressionists in Art. Another group is that comprising Puvis 
de Chavannes, the distinguished decorator of the Panthéon, 
an idealist by conviction and temperament, and Bonnat, the 
who studied under Madrazo, and spent his youth in 
the galleries of Madrid. Inthe background, Alexandre Dumas, 
poet, novelist, and dramatic author, is conversing with a 
group of ladies, who are as ready to sit and listen to his flashes 
accept the offers of Roll, who is 
in consequence of his picture of the 
Toulouse inundations of 1875 being the only work which 
attracted public attention. Gérome, still vigorous and well- 
set-up in spite of his threescore and five years, stands some- 
what apart from the little group where Jules Breton and his 
daughter, Madame Demont-Breton—herself an artist of no 
small attainments—are discussing the Salon with Carolus 
Daran, the prince of portrait painters, and Harpignies, now 
among the veterans of the art, who will be long remembered for 
having destroyed a picture which was refused by the Jury in 1863, 
Those who wish to know how beautiful an exponent of nature 
Ilarpignies can be—and how much sympathy must exist between 
him and Jules Breton—should recall, if they can, “ The Valley 
of the Armance,” which now hangs in the Luxembourg. At the 
extreme right—although we have only mentioned a few whose 
faces are familiar—-is to be s¢en M. Jules Claretie, whose career, 
since he began writingin La France, &c., about one-and-twenty 
years ago, has been one of unbroken success. By turns critic, 
polemist, playwright, and author, he has reached the double 
distinction of a fauteuil at the French Academy and the 
directorship of the Comédie Francaise. Many other well- 
known faces will be recognised by our readers, to whom this 
opportunity of seeing what the Parterre du Salon is like on 
its gala day will be appreciated. 
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In the little West Theatre of the Royal Albert Hall, Mr. 
Kirwan gave, on May 10, the last of his series of dramatic 
recitations. A large audience gave him a hearty applause. 

At a meeting of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 
held in the library, Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon- 
street (close to Ludgate-circus), on May 11, Mr. D. Emlyn 
Evans read a paper on “The Development of Music in Wales 
from an Historical Point of View.” 

Sir Frederick Mappin, M.P., has handed over to his co- 
trustees of the Sheffield Technical School £1000 in Midland 
Railway Three-per-Cent. Debenture Stock, for the purpose of 
founding two scholarships, each of the value of £15 per 
annum, in perpetuity. 

At a meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
recently, held at its house, John-street, Adelphi, the silver 
medal of the institution, accompanied by a copy of the vote 
inscribed -on vellum, was awarded to Henry Hutchinson, 
fisherman, of Bridlington Quay, for gallant services in 
rescuing, at great risk, eight persons from two boats during a 
gale of wind from the north on April 7. Rewards amounting 
to £377 were granted to the crews of life-boats of the 
institution and shore-boats for saving, or attempting to save, 
life from shipwrecks on our coast; and payments amounting 
to £1608 were ordered to be made on the 295 life-boat 
establishments of the institution. The committee received a 
very satisfactory report of the experiments with oil carried 
out in fishing-boats for the purpose of smoothing troubled 
waters, by the Life-Boat Institution in conjunction with the 
National Sea Fisheries Protection Association. 

For many years it bas been the custom to take the children 
attending the Sunday-schools of the St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission foraday’s outing to the green fields,and the managers 
have for the last few years been enabled through the kindness 
of many friends to send some of the sickly and poorest of the 
little ones to the country for a fortnight. The children 
number now some sixteen hundred, and the managers are 
anxions to take all these for a day's outing, and to send some 
two hundred of those more especially needing it for the more 
extended holiday,and most urgently plead for help in meeting 
the expense of these trips. The bulk of the children attend- 
ing these schools are of the poorcst class (as indeed may be 
inferred from the district in which the schools are situated), 
and have very little, if any, opportunity of seeing the country 
save that afforded in connection with their schools. Donations 
towards meeting the expenses will be most thankfully 
acknowledged if sent to the Treasurer, Mr. F. A. Bevan, 
54, Lombard-street ; or to Mr. George Hatton, Superintendent of 
the Mission, at 4, Ampton-street, Regent-suare, W.C. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
A CORNER OF KENT. 
Strolling from Herne Pay towards Reculvers the other day, 
I found myself on a coast which is geologically classic as 
regards the action of the sea on the land. There are few 
coasts which can tell a more typical story of sea-invasion than 
this east-coast nook of Kent. Doubtless the sea which encom- 
passes us acts perpetually on all our coasts, but Peterhead 
granite will withstand the buffeting of the waves for ages, 
while chalk and marls will go the way of their kind, when 
attacked by the sea, with amazing rapidity. I often think 
that a holiday, either by the sea or inland, might be made, for 
the vast majority of us, infinitely interesting, were the local 
history of the places we visit made an object of even super- 
ficial study. How many of the hundreds of persons, for 
example, who visit Reculvers each summer know aught of 
its history, or realise how, as the old church stands, ruined 
and desolate, it testifies to the power of the sea on our coasts, 
and to the great geological lesson of waste of the land /— 
a lesson as old as Job, who speaks of the waters wearing 
The reason why we yawn and grow wearied 
over holidays is that we have not learned to invest our 
leisure time with any meed of interest at all. But 
with a little geology in head, and with a mere 
svupcon of zoology or botany, aided, say, by a microscope, 


the stones. 


one’s 
you may spend hours of keenest delight during your holi- 
day-time, and rescue other souls dying of ennui from the 
horrors of having “nothing to do,” which, I take it, are 
much worse than those attaching to the condition of having 
“nothing to wear.” 

This Kentish coast well illustrates the interest which may 
be made to attach to a simple study in sea action. The Isle of 
Sheppey, to begin with, measures about six miles in length by 
four miles in breadth. Its substance consists of London clay, 
which is practically about the most feeble of materials, in so 
far as resistance to the sea is concerned. Now, Sir Charles 
Lyell records that, between 1810 and 1830, no fewer than fifty 
acres of the Isle of Sheppey were swallowed up by the sea. 
The cliffs on the north, he tells us, which are from 100 
to 200 ft. high, decay rapidly under the influence of “ the 
weather,” under which term, of course, we must include the 
sea itself. In 1780 the church of Minster was said to have 
been situated in the middle of Sheppey : it is now near the 
coast, so that, as far as the whole isle is concerned, it would not 
bea difficult matter, as Lyell says, to calculate the period when 
its annihilation would be accomplished. It is true, man inter- 
venes in such cases with his breakwaters and sea-walls, and 
this arrests the otherwise triumphant assault of the sea on 
the land ; but the record of the ocean's victories and spoils is 
nevertheless a huge one, and the geological thought that all 
the matter stolen from the land will.simply form the rocks of 
the future, possesses, I am afraid, but a poor meed of con- 
solation for landowners to-day. East of Sheppey we come, 
of course, to Herne Bay itself. Here, sea action has evidently 
been long and successfully at work ; for of bay there is little 
or none, and the former contour of the coast has thus been 
materially altered by the attack of the waves. 

Walk across to Reculvers—a pleasant stroll of five miles or 
so—and you come upon historic evidence of this theft of land 
by the sea. A hamlet nestles around the old dismantled 
church, which, with its twin towers, “the Sisters,” forms a 
familiar landmark of the coast. A bungalow establishment 
lies to the west ; below, and in the valley, as it were, are a 
house or two and the inn ; while above, and nearly on a level 
with the church, is the coastguard station—as neatand trim a 
collectionof dwelling-placesas the eye can light upon anywhere, 
even among these proverbially ship-shape sailors’ quarters. 
The towers face you as you climb the ascent from the inn, and 
each is surmounted by a wind-gauge, which the Trinity House 
has erected, and which you can see distinctly from the windows of 
the train after you pass Herne Bay, on your way to Margate. The 
keeper of the towers unlocks the gate of the churchyard, anda 
conversation with him (he is Reculvers-bred) reveals the fact 
that, even in the short space of a human lifetime, the sea has 
played havoc with the cliff. This man tells you that he 
remembers a time when the outlines of the cliffs and bays 
were very different from their present aspect. ‘The tablet in 
front of the church tells you that the Trinity Brethren acquired 
the building in 1810, and under their care it has remained. 
Looking down some twenty-five feet or so to the beach, you 
note the sea-wall, which has saved the church from sharing 
the fate of the cliffs around—Sir Charles Lyell aptly calls it 
a “causeway of stones.” When he visited the church, in June 
1851, he beheld human bones and part of a wooden coffin 
“ projecting from the cliff near the top”; and the keeper of 
the church, referring probably to that epoch, reminded me 
that visitors were fond of carrying off gruesome relics of the 
spot in the shape of the remnants of mortality which the sea 
had exposed on the cliff burial-ground. 

We can go back, in the history of Reculvers, to the time 
of the Romans. Then, it was named Regulvium. It was a 
military station of importance in those days, and that it was 
an inland place cannot be doubted. For, in the time of 
Henry VIII., it was a mile or so distant from the sea. From 
that epoch onwards there has been a chronicle of sure and 
swift wear and tear by the ocean waves. ‘The cliff is sand, 
with clay sandstone in slabs, interspersed among the softer 
material. ‘This material presents no obstacle to the attack of 
the sea: sothat weare not surprised to discover that when 1781 
dawned, and a drawing of Reculvers appeared in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine,the mile of intervening ground seen in Henry 
the Eighth’s time had dwindled away to a mere fraction of 
its former size. The view of 1781 is instructive. Taken from 
behind the towers, the church is represented still in its 
entirety. Looking towards Herne Bay we see an outjutting 
tongue of land on which stand several houses. Among them 
is an ancient chapel, now destroyed, while a cottage which 
stood between the chapel and the cliff was swept away 
in 1782. 

Before 1780 the ancient Roman camp had come to grief, 
under the march of the waves, and for a 
time, we are told, the walls of the camp held firmly 
together (they built stoutly in those days), and over- 
hung the waves, which had undermined their foundations, 
These walls were nearer the sea by eighty yards than the 
church, and in 1780 they were recorded as having recently 
fallen into the sea. Then comes 1804, when part of the 
churchyard, with several houses, went by the board. The 
church itself then entered on its final stage of ruin. It was 
dismantled and abandoned, and its sister spires were left to 
form the familiar landmarks of the coast. A drawing taken 
in 1834 shows us the church very much in i's present state. 
It overhangs the cliff, and to-day “its artificial causeway of 
stones " alone preserves it from sharing the fate of its once 
extensive surroundings. You leave Reculvers impressed anew 
and forcibly with the power of the ocean on the land, and you 
learn a lesson of geological value, in that you.can realise 
what science means, when it affirms that, among the agencies 
which are ever sculpturing and carving the earth, few or 
none excel in power the waves of the sea.—ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
The opening of this Exhibition, on Wednesday, May 7, by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, was noticed in our last week's 
publication. Field-Marshal the Duke of Cambridge, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, being President of the Council 
of the Exhibition, presented an address to the Prince of 
Wales stating its object, which is to provide funds for 
erecting Soldiers’ Institutes at the military stations; and 
General Lord Chelmsford, Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee, handed his Royal Highness a gold master-key to 
the Exhibition, presented by Sir George"Hayter Chubb. The 
Prince then declared the Exhibition open. The ladies came 
forward to present to the Princess of Wales a number of 
purses collected by them in aid of the Soldiers’ Institutes. 
Their Royal Highnesses went round to inspect the Exhibition, 
passing through the South Gallery, Battle and Music Gallery, 
and the West, North, and East Galleries. ‘The doors were then 
thrown open to the public. Mr. Wilson Bennison, surveyor to 
the Exhibition ; Mr. D. Charteris, builder ; Mr. Davy Paxman, 
the engineer ; and Mr. Wharton, electric light engincer, were 
presented to the Prince of Wales. 

The Exhibition is on an extensive scale. the buildings and 
grounds covering 7} acres, of which 3} are in the garden of 
Gordon House, and the remainder in the grounds of Chelsea 
Hospital. ‘The buildings cover a space of 120,000 superficial 
feet. Our Illustrations are those of a few interesting relics of 
British military history—the sword and belt of Sir John 
Moore, his watch, and the sash used in carrying his body to 
the grave at Corunna; the keys of that fortress; the lock of 
the arsenal of Sebastopol ; the field-glass and sabretasche of 
Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), the latter pierced by a 
Russian bullet at the battle of the Alma: the sabretasche 
worn by Captain Nolan at Balaclava; an arm-sling, worked 
by the Queen in 1855, and authenticated by her Majesty's 
autograph signature; the Afghan weapon with which Sir 
William Macnaghten was slain at Cabul in 1840 ; and a leather 
coat worn by Sir Charles Napier at the battle of Meanec, in 
Scinde. 


MILITARY HOSPITAL, 


CHELSEA. 

As the banks of the Thames, at Greenwich, are adorned with 
the noble range of buildings formerly occupied by the 
pensioned veterans of the Royal Navy, so at Chelsea, still 
providing a similar comfortable retreat for some five hundred 
old soldiers of the British Army, stands the Royal Hospital 
founded about the same period of our national history, the 
outward and interior aspects of which institution, with the 
figures of some of the inmates. are depicted in our Artist's 
Sketches. The Royal Military Exhibition, just opened, being 
held in a corner of the grounds of Chelsea Hospital, will draw 
many visitors to that neighbourhood ; and those who come to 
inspect the relics of famous achievements in warfare, or the 
weapons and equipment of soldiers in past ages, and their 
improvements in modern times, will feel renewed interest. we 
doubt not, in an institution so closely associated with the 
military service during nearly two hundred years. 

It was in 1681, as mentioned in Evelyn's Diary, that King 
Charles II. was advised by Sir Stephen Fox to purchase from 
the Royal Society the site of the old Divinity College founded 
at Chelsea by Dean Sutcliffe, and to bestow it for a “ Royal 
Hospital for Aged and Disabled Soldiers.” ‘The buildings, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren, and erected at the cost 
of the nation, were completed in 1690. They are of great 
extent, in red brick with stone cornices and pediments ; and 
the north front, seen from King’s-road, Chelsea, with its hand- 
some Doric portico in the centre surmounted by a lofty clock- 
turret, has an imposing appearance beyond the avenue of lime 
and chestnut trees. On the side towards the river is a spacious 
open quadrangle, laid out in gardens and walks; and the 
east and west courts, in which are the residences of officials and 
the Commissioners’ Board-room, with the Infirmary, cover much 
additional ground. ‘The Chapel, reached by steps on the east 
side of the vestibule, is 100 ft. long, 30 ft. wide, and has a high 
arched ceiling ; its floor is paved with black and white marble. 
The walls are adorned with many French and other standards 
or military colours, the captured trophies of victory in battle, 
while over the communion-table is an Italian picture of the 
Ascension. Pews for the officers of the Hospital are placed at 
the sides, and benches for the pensioners in the middle. On 
the opposite side of the vestibule is the large dining-hall, a 
stately apartment, with a gallery at the lower end, and with 
the upper end occupied by an immense picture, in Verrio's 
allegorical style, representing King Charles II. on horseback 
attended by Minerva, Hercules, Peace, and Father Thames: 
there are pictures also of the battle of Waterloo and other 
military actions. It was in this hall that the body of the 
Duke of Wellington lay in state, during six days, in November 
1852, before the public funeral in St. Paul’s Cathedral. There 
was an excessive throng of visitors, admitted without tickets, 
and a terrible crush took place, in which several persons lost 
their lives. 

The eastern and western wings of the great quadrangle, 
which is decorated with a bronze statue of Charles II. in 
toman Imperial armour, and with a granite obelisk to the 
memory of officers and soldiers killed in India, and other 
statues or monuments, contain sixteen wards or corridors, 
along which are the separate chambers of the pensioners, airy 
and convenient, resembling good private cabins in a ship. 
These old men are picturesque figures, in their antique 
costume of long scarlet coats lined with blue, and in 
their three-cornered cocked hats, or wearing their greatcoats 
in cold weather; they lounge in the gardens, or sit in the 
great hall, and havea library and newspapers, card-playing, 
chess, and other quict entertainments. ‘They are formed 
into six companies, with a captain of each, who is responsible 
for keeping good order ; those who do not care to dine in the 
hall may take their meals in their own apartments, with a 
pint of porter and a daily allowance of tobacco. But the 
great majority of old soldiers entitled to pensions do not 
choose to become inmates of the Hospital, preferring to accept 
the rates of out-pension, which range from sixpence to as 
much as five shillings a day, are regulated by Royal warrants, 
and are secured to the soldiers by law as a reward for length 
of service, or as compensation for injuries received in the 
service. ‘The more meritorious of the out-pensioners, if much 
disabled by wounds or other injuries, or by age, are eligible 
for the higher reward of admission to in-pension in this 
establishment, or at the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, near 
Dublin ; but on admission they surrender the out-pension pre- 
viously enjoyed. The present number of out-pensioners is 
about 83,000; and of in-pensioners, about 540 at Chelsea and 
150 at Kilmainham. ‘The Parliamentary grant for Chelsea in- 
pensioners, including salaries of the Governor and the several 
officers, is usually about £25,000 a year, in addition to which 
there is a varying charge for maintenance and repair of build- 
ings. ‘The average annual cost to the public of the hospital 
up to 1868-9 was £33,159, which, after deductions for office 
expenses, cost of surgical appliances, and out-pensions sur- 
rendered on admission, proves that the annual cost of indoor 
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THE ROYAL MILITARY HOSPITAL, CHELSEA: NORTH FRONT. 


isioners has averaged £21,537, or £49 a year each (2s. $d.a with various historical, biographical, literary, and artistic physician; Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, and George Eliot resided in 
lhe Governor of the Chelsea Hospital is Field-Marshal associations ; but its military institutions are still prominent. Chelsea. Opposite Cheyne-row is the statue of Thomas Carlyle. 
Patrick Grant; the Lieutenant-Governor and Secretary, ‘The great barracks of the Foot Guards are near Chelsea Chelsea has been the home of many artists, and here the great 
lonel E, A. Stuart. The Board of Commissioners includes Hospital; and in the Royal Military Asylum, founded by the landscape painter, J. M. W. Turner, passed his declining 
War, one or two Lords of the Duke of York in 1801, commonly called the Duke of York's years. The famous place of fashionable entertainment called 
lreasury, and the Commander-in-Chief, with the Adjutant- School, five hundred orphans of soldiers are maintainedand Ranelagh, in the middle of the last century, occupied 
General and other members of the Headquarters Staff. Chelsea educated. The Chelsea Botanic Gardens were presented tothe a site which is now part of the grounds of Chelsea 
Hospital has sometimes been mentioned as a proof of the Society of Apothecaries by Sir Hans Sloane,on condition that the Hospital. Its principal building, the Rotunda, 185 ft. in 
kindness and generosity of Charles II. and his disreputable new varieties of plants grown in the gardens should be presented diameter, erected in 1740, was finely decorated in the interior, 
female favourite, Nell Gwyn. Its establishment was, in fact, annuallytothe Royal Society. Chelseaoldchurchcontains monu- which afforded a grand promenade for gay people ; while 
a job by which that impecunions King made a good round ments of Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Thomas More (who once lived masquerades, banquets, and other festivities were held at 
sum of money, appropriating to his own use the endowments — in Beaufort House, near Battersea Bridge, where he received Ranelagh. ‘The river front of Chelsea has been greatly im- 
the old College, and selling part of the estate The visits from Erasmus), and his wife: Dr Arbuthnot, Dean proved by the construction of the Embankment, with its 
Hospital was completed in the reign of William and Mary. Swift, and Bishop Atterbury lived in Church-street ; Mrs. gardens, and by the erection of noble red-brick mansions, in 
Chelsea is one of the most interesting London suburbs, Somerville, at Chelsea Hospital, where her husband was the Queen Anne style, on the Cadogan estate, 
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would bring the ineredible within the ty. 
Just as Hoffmann, in his ‘ Litstiicke,” mixed up the 
natural in the affairs of every-day life, and Edgar Poe 
“oncerns and crimes level of the supe 
so Mr. Payn places every-day characters in situation 
just lie within the borderland of possibility. The 
As we know, : 


Lost Sir Massing 


raiset 
common ilmost to the 
natural 
which only 
“ off chance " has for him especial attractions 

ibsequent discovery proved even thestory of * 
berd ” to have been merely a lucky inspiration of the novelist ; 
and, in like that we learnt the 
facts of an resem- 


to th ] 


manner, it is not so long since 
heroic self-sacrifice which bore a strange 


another of Mr 


once more 


blance turning-point in Payn’s novels, 
nit Cause he . 
events, is quite within the limits of 
st seems to be Mr. Payn’s 
admitted that he pursues his aim with 
taining the reader's interest to the end. 
subject of “The Burnt Million” may be called a 
modern and nineteenth-century version of the story of “ King 
Lear’; but inthe novel the King is a King of Usnrers, and his 
Kingdom is his fortune which he bequeaths to his daughters, 
subject to very unpleasant restrictions It must be explained, 
further, that in the novel Regan and Goneril—or, as they 
are called, Philippa and Agnes—are not openly antagonistic 
to their younger sister—although Mr. Payn leaves little doubt 
in our minds that they wonld not have stuck at trifles had 
she stood in their way. Inasmuch, however, as the chief 
oth had in view was to induce her to marry, and 
particular as to the antecedents of 
Grace ‘Tremenhere—who is the 
fair start. It is, perhaps, 
reaching the destined goal, Grace 
and that on one 
All ends happily at last ; 
but we must wholesale holocaust would 
have satisfied the most exacting public. There are only nine 
and of these five end their lives under 
circumstances which require the intervention of the coroner ; 
and, although one of them is spared this ordeal, we venture 
to think that it is by the author's forbearance rather than 
in accordance with law and custom. ‘There is not a single 
medical man of eminence who would, after a single con- 
sultation, give a certificate which would satisfy the coroner 
that he might dispense with an inquiry and his own 
fees This, however, is a small matter; and we are 
thankful to Mr. Payn that his classical education and the 
recollection of the Horatian maxim will not allow him to 
make Medea kill her children before the public, and we are 
consequently spared some of the harrowing and often revolt- 
ing scenes over which modern novelists gloat with apparent 
satisfaction. Mr. Payn is content to hold the sword of 
Damocles or the cap of Fortunatus over his characters ; and 
the interest of the reader is kept alive by the suspense in which 
the author holds his readers to the end. THe cares as little for 
the analysis of motives as for the subtleties of ethical dispute. 
He has an eye for scenery—much as most city-pent persons, 
who enjoy their few weeks’ holiday thoroughly, and without 
need of dwelling upon the minute details of each lake or 
mountain, in the presence of which they feel their minds 
expand and their spirits mount; and we are quite sure that 
such people enjoy scenery as thoroughly, as those who talk or 
write so glibly about its more recondite beauties. 

With regard to the moral of Mr. Payn’s novel, we confess to 
some misgivings. It is, at all events, in conflict with the duty 
of promising the greatest happiness for the greatest number. 
Mr. Payn should recollect that there is only one Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, while Belgravian (and other) mothers are 
numerous as the sand on the seashore. No doubt Mr. Goschen 
would appreciate the nobility of the hero’s motive, who, rather 
than allow his future wife to think evil of her father, destroys 
the document by which he might become a millionaire, and 
thereby reduces the National Debt by a sensible sum; but, 
on the other hand, Belgravian mothers would loudly denounce 
the Quixotic conduct of a young man of expectations who 
could so far forget his duties to “ society,” and cut himself off 
from ministering to its necessities. 
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By Order of the Czar; the Tragie Story of Anna Klosstock. 
By Joseph Hatton. Three vols. (Hutchinson and Co.)—The 
publishers of these volumes, which display the double eagle 
of the Imperial arms,in black emblazonry, on the bright yellow 
cover, notify that they have won the distinction of being ex- 
cluded from sale in the Russian empire. It has often been 
observed that the Russian political censorship of foreign 
literature is extremely stupid. If a despotic Government, 
conscious of shocking and shameful abuses in its civil ad- 
ministration, wanted to diminish the prejudicial effect of 
any reports, true or false, purporting to be authentic, 
which charged some of its officials—in the prisons of 
Siberia, for instance—with enormous acts of cruelty, the 
circulation of avowedly fictitious narratives, somewhat of the 
same kind, should be favoured as a homeopathic remedy. 
By showing how easily the vivid fancy of an English novelist 
can invent the purely imaginary story of the flogging of Anna 
Klosstock, “the Queen of the Ghetto,” in the non-existent 
village of Czarovna, including the horrible outrage perpetrated 
on this young Jewess by a provincial Governor called General 
Petronovitch, newspaper and magazine statements of alleged 
fact, gathered from the agents of a revolutionary conspiracy 
in Paris, would the less readily be accepted without certificd 
proof. 

It may be, however, that the Russian censors have not read 
Mr. Hatton's book, which is, when regarded as a work of 
fiction, borrowing its descriptions of Russia from many other 
writers, for more than a century past, upon a favourite theme 
of thrilling romance and of designing misrepresentation, not 
calculated seriously to injure the Government of that immense 
dominion. It isas though a Portuguese author, in the present 
unfriendly temper of the people in Lisbon and Oporto, were 
to compile a narrative entitled “ By Order of Queen Victoria,” 
with anecdotes selected from John Howard's accounts of 
the prisons in England a hundred years ago: from the 
Parliamentary investigation in 1837 of our hideous con- 
vict establishments in Norfolk Island and Van Diemen’s 
Land; from the evidence before the Jamaica Commission 
of Enquiry, when the flogging of hundreds of women, in 
October 1865, was severely reprobated ; and from any tales 
that might be communicated to an American journalist, 
by the Fenians at Chicago, of the cruelties practised on 
members of the Irish National League in the jails of Kil- 
mainham and Tullamere. We do not think it would be worth 
while for the British Government, in that case, to prohibit the 
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sale of a translation of the Portuguc se romance, i rhiay s it 
‘By Order of the Czar,” which was deemed 
Petersburg, as being supposed to imply— 
the contents of the hook unread—that his Majesty had 
Aunn Klosstock to be so atrociously maltreated ; 
both Alexander IIIf. and his father, the murdered 
Alexander I!., have Lorne the reputation, personally. of being 
compassionate and humane, whatever be the inveterate 
faults of Russian policy and administration. 
Mr. Hatton is a lively, amiable, kindly London novelist, 
element, after much 
tussia, amid 
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objectionable at St. 
being 
ordered 


whereas 


may 


seem at all in bis native 
cramming from varions apocryphal books about 
the dreadful scenes of barbarity, the orgies of rapine, carnage, 
and bestial passion, described in the first half of his first 
volume. Most newspaper may recollect that the 
Jewish inhabitants of some towns in Southern Russia, a few 
years ago, were savagely attacked by furious mobs, whose 
motive was a mixture of greed, race-hatred, and fanaticism, 
as on similar occasions in Roumania, Servia, and the Slavonic 
provinces of the Austrian Empire. It was not then alleged, 
that any Russian Governor, or any official 
the district, * by the Czar,” aided and 
abetted those frightful disorders, taking the opportunity to 
indulge their own vilest propensities . 
hearing that any of the respectable persecuted Jews who 
escaped slanghter, after being plundered and outraged. men 
and to death with the * knout’’—an 
instrument long since disused—or were sent off to Siberia for 
complaining of the lack of protect discredit may 
rightly have been attached to the Government for not having 
adopted timely measures to keep the peace. and to prevent the 
criminal outbreak of popular ferocity; but the rest of it is 
And Mr. Tatton carries this so far, in the mys- 
rich Moses Grunstein’s rock -cut 
chamber, down a well behind his shop, and in the terrific 
knffe-combat by which Andrea Ferrari defends the premises 
against a crowd of roffians, that it almost equals the effect 
of Mr. Ride labyrinthine cavern-fortresses 
sangninary feasts of s'aughte: 

We are vastly relieved when the author suddenly conveys 
ns to the amusing world of domestic and social gaiety, surely 
where flourishing 
promising young artists, thriving stock- 
brokers, and in good City afford to 
chat over the finest cigars and the best champagne, or to 
collect pictures, to visit the opera, to lounge in the park, and 
to enjoy afternoon teas, dinner-parties, balls, and trips up the 
river, with such charming ladies as Mrs. Walter Milbanke and 
her sister Dolly Norcott. All this part of Mr. Hatton's novel 
is highly pleasant and entertaining ; and his elaborate 
descriptions of the ladies’ dresses, and of their drawing-room 
furniture, have an interest secondary only to those of their 
lovely complexion, eyes, and hair. The two sisters, Jenny and 
Dolly, are snch agreeable young women that any reader may 
feel glad to have made their acquaintance; and little or no 
real distress is occasioned by the breaking off of Dolly’s 
engagement to Philip Forsyth, when that enthusiastic painter 
has found in the Countess Stravensky, the resuscitated Anna 
Klosstock, an overpowering source of inspiration. 

Russian Countesses of mysterious origin, visiting all the 
capital cities of Europe on a secret political errand, are trump 
cards in the play of some novelists just now. This lady, the 
rich widow of an elderly nobleman, who knew the much- 
injured young Jewess, and wedded her, under an assumed 
name, after she had lived some years in Italy, is a Judith of 
the Nihilist persuasion, a Sister of the srotherhood of the 
Dawn.” In that capacity, at appointed times, she passes from 
the brilliant circles of rank and fashion, putting on a shabby 
black gown and bonnet, to attend the conclave of a few 
grim conspirators in a guarded cellar beneath one of 
the foreign restaurants in Soho. ‘Their conference is of 
assassination plots, by which Humanity is to be gloriously 
vindicated, as in the example of mardering the late 
Emperor Alexander II., the philanthropic liberator of the 
serfs and zealous reformer of the Russian judicial and com- 
munal systems, by throwing a dynamite bomb between his 
legs. This Countess Anna is personally intent on killing 
General Petronovitch, having nursed her private vengeance 
during ten years of insidious dissimulation. Assisted by the 
Italian Jew, Andrea Ferrari, who has become her confidential 
secretary, and who is as handy with tongue and pen as with 
his dagger, she arranges to slay her old enemy at Venice, 
during the splendid festival held there in honour of the King 
and Queen of Italy : and the accomplishment of this dire 
purpose is minutely related. The fate of such a monster of 
wickedness can excite none of our pity ; but the moral 
portraiture of © woman capable of beguiling her victim, by 
sexual fascination, into her chamber of death, however great 
were the wrongs she had to avenge, does not command our 
admiration. 

On her journey from London to Venice, this malignant 
heroine, who is likened to Juno, Venus, Diana, Clytemnestra, 
Cleopatra, Marie Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, and Madame 
Lapukin, but who has the face of one of Titian’s voluptuous 
beauties, entirely captivates the heart of Philip Forsyth, 
having previously been his model for a picture of Siberian 
exile. It is not quite fair to Dolly Norcott, whom Philip has 
recently engaged to marry him, and whom he is going to join 
at Venice, with Mr. and Mrs. Milbanke ; but her loss of Philip 
is quickly repaired by calling in Mr. Samuel Swynford, a 
prosperous City man with a boisterous good-nature likely to 
make her happy. We can unreservedly praise Mr. Hatton's 
striking descriptions of Venice and Verona, as well as the 
lighter part of his story belonging to London life. But of the 
scenes in Russia, the Ghetto of Czarovna, the outraged Jewish 
maiden, the vengeful Countess, the Nihilist conspirators, the 
long-delayed assassination. and other tragic or romantic 
incidents, it must be said that aH this sensational apparatus 
is a clumsy literary fabrication of stale and poor materials, 
altogether unreal, and devoid of high imaginative interest. 
Another remark must be made. The Nihilists, an odious 
criminal sect, worse than the Clan-na-Gael, prompted by 
fanatic hatred of all government, law, religion, and civilisa- 
tion, practising fiendish deeds under cover of base fraud and 
treachery, are unworthy subjects for a modern romance-writer. 
We are sure that ‘neither patriotism nor the cause of just 
freedom will ever own.such agents; nor is it well that fancy 
should depict them in sympathetic colouring, but this attempt 
is certainly a failure. 
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There was an immense demonstration of working-men, 
chiefly members of friendly and kindred societies, in Hyde 
Park on May 10, the object being to raise funds for the enlarge- 
ment of the Morley House Convalescent Home at St. Margaret's 
Bay, near Dover. A procession was formed on the Thames 
Embankment, whence, headed by bands and carrying banners, 
the members passed by way of Great George-street and Bird- 
cage-walk to the Park.—On Sunday afternoon, May 11, a 
meeting of the General Railway Workers’ Union was held in 
Hyde Park, and a resolution was passed that the maximum 
hours of railway workers should be fifty-four per week. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 
The directors of this too little appreciated resort are making 
very landable efforts to revive its popularity, and among tlie 
newer attractions provided are to be named the Picture Gallery 
and the panorama of the battle of Rezonville. With regard 
to the former, we hope that it is to be looked upon in the light 
of a modest beginning, which, in course of time and under 
discriminating care, will give the frequenters of the palace at 
Sydenham an opportunity of becoming acquainted with good 
works of art, and at the same time will become an annual 
exhibition to which the very substantial rewards offered by the 
managers will bring a constant succession of pictures worthy 
of the reputation of onr best artisis. On the present occasion 
it must be admitted that the “intelligent foreigner” makes 
a very strong bid for the prizes offered, showing that he 
practises his art for something else than art's sake ; 
but, on the whole. we think our own countrymen show 
very well beside our neighbours. We cordially recognise 
Mr. A. B. Donaldson’s claim to the gold medal for figure- 
subjects awarded to his * Mediwyal Miracle Play” (196), 
which attracted very favourable notice when first seen by the 
critics. In the same division our preference does not always 
follow that of the committee of selection, and we find in Mr. 
Hugh Carter's “ Highland Home” (257), Mr. Blake Wirgman’s 
“The Old Song” (374), Mr. Dendy Sadler's “ Anxious 
Moments” (418), and Mr. C. H. Poingdestre’s “ The Con- 
tinental Express ” (429) qualities which entitle them to equal 
recognition with their more lucky competitors. In the section 
for landscapes, animals, &c., the gold medal has been awarded 
to Mr. Charles Jones's * Lord of the Downs” (106), a strongly 
painted picture of a bull, but not of such superior power as 
to place its merits before those of Mr. E. H. Faber’s “Sea Fog 
on Oulton Broad ” (252), Miss E. M. Osborne's “ On the River” 
(236), or Mr. H. H. Cubley’s “ Derbyshire Dale in Spring ” 
(410), and, as pictures elsewhere exhibited previously are 
not excluded from the competition, the selection of the judges 
is a little hard to follow. Both in this class and in the class 
of foreign artists the gold medal is awarded to Herr Otto 
Erdmann for his very stagey and forced composition “ The 
Interrupted Marriage” (79), to the exclusion of Herr Hans 
Pock’s “ Little Red Cap” (254) and Herr Krupp’s * Dutch 
Charity Girl” (386). 

It is very satisfactory to find that many of our leading 
popular artists have sent specimens of their work, in some 
cases fairly representative, as in that of Mr. J. B. Burgess’s 
* Almsgiving” (99), an episode in the life of Alonzo Cano; 
or Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s “Interior of Rouen Cathedral” 
(251), or Mr. E. A. Storey’s “Connoisseur” (109), one of his 
earlier and most humorous works. On the other hand, we 
cannot think Mr. J. Brett has been well advised in contri- 
buting such slight sketches as his “Loch Fyne” (345) or 
“Caswell Bay” (338), of which latter it may with truth be 
said that it would be as well without the sea. 

The water colours include many good works, and the fact 
that many of them (as in the case of the oil paintings) have 
already been seen elsewhere does not detract from their value. 
For instance, Mr. T. B. Hardy's * Towing Out” (561), with 
the view of Gorlestone Harbour, Mr. Edward Hargitt’s * Loch 
Ling ” (571), and Mr. Orrocks’s * Lochar Moss ° (591) are worthy 
of a place in any exhibition; and Mr. Arthur Severn’s 
* Mussel Gatherers ” (663), a study, apparently, in the Solway 
Firth, well merits the distinction to it, and the 
judges must have had a difficnlt task to decide between it 
and Mr. 'T. W. Couldery’s “ Legitimate Drama” (580), a street 
performance of Punch and Judy. Among the other less-known 
works which deserve notice are Mr. I’. M. Rook's “ Market 
Day ” (625), Mr. Jabez Bligh’s “ Dover Forty years Ago” (598), 
Mr. Hugh Carter's firmly painted head of a * Fishwife ” (639), 
Mr. F’. W. Topham’s “ His Reverence” (568), and Mr. A. W. 
Bayes’s “Snow Drop” (667), a misfortune to the bearers of a 
sedan-chair and its fair occupant returning over a snow- 
covered road. 
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THE PANORAMA. 
Praise without stint must be accorded to this wonderful repro- 
duction of the realities of war. To visitors to Paris of recent 
years it has been known as sharing the popularity of the rival 
panorama of the bombardment of that city ; but in point of 
artistic finish and completeness it is a far better work. 
The position occupied by the spectator—just outside the village 
of Rezonville—enables him to follow the events of the terrible 
day (Aug. 16,1870) when for once the German and French armies 
met upon something like equal terms. Upwards of thirty thou- 
sand men killed and wounded showed with what courage the 
battle had been fought,and proved that, had the French been more 
ably commanded or the Germans less skilfully manceuvred, 
the issue might have been very different. Weare supposed to 
be somewhere in the rear of the last position occupied by the 
French troops at the close of the day. The guns are still being 
served on both sides, and the German shellsare bursting in the 
air, or crashing through the roofs of the cottages in Rezonville. 
General Bourbaki, with the Imperial Guard, has just effected 
his junction with Marshal Canrobert, and the two commanders 
are hurrying forward to meet one another and to discuss the 
dispositions to be taken for the morrow. ‘This portion of the 
panorama is painted by M. Edouard Détaille, and, however 
brilliant his rendering of General Bourbaki's staff and escort 
coming through the village, the true pathos of the scene is 
centred round the village fountain and the village cross. of 
which the top has just caught the rays of the setting sun, and 
round the base of which the dead and wounded are mingled 
in sad groups. M. Détaille conveys with marvellous power 
and accuracy the feverish activity displayed by men who find 
themselves in such straits, and, while never weighing too 
heavily upon the horrors of war, makes us feel its grim reality. 

The other half of the work is by M. Alphonse De Neuville, 
whose premature death was a loss to French art, and especially 
to that branch which dealt with military episodes. He is 
especially happy when dealing with large masses of men and 
horses—as in the case of General Forton’s division drawn up 
in long serried ranks on the brow of the hill—and, again, in 
the picturesque group of Cuirassiers and Dragoons guarding a 
group of German prisoners. But M. De Nenville’s work has also 
its poetic side, and his painting of the row of tall poplars, 
of which the sun is lighting up the topmost branches, 
and the calm air of evening which pervades the feverish 
scene below, strike a chord which must vibrate in the 
heart of everyone who gazes on this remarkable work. 
The moment chosen by the artists was about half past seven 
in the evening, when, with the exception of a slight attack 
upon Rezonville by the Germans, the battle was over. The 
Imperial Guard, from the position they occupied in the picture, 
charged the Hessian Division, which attempted to establish 
itself in the village, and speedily drove them back to the main 
body ; and when night closed, both sides occupied the positions 
they had held in the morning. 

Those who saw the panorama when exibited in Paris will 
be glad to renew their acquaintance with this vivid present- 
ment of a battlefield ; while those who have not yet seen it 
should not fail to obtain from such trustworthy and ex- 
perienced eye-witnesses an adequate idea of the pomp and 
pageantry as well as of the miseries and horrors of war. 
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THE INTEREST OF LIFE. 

There are men and women who complain of the dulness of 
their lives. They have so few objects to attract them, so few 
persons to care about, that,if they are not forced to work for 
their living, they yawn and idle, read sensational novels, and 
cry out for some distraction. People of this class have minds, 
I suppose, and hearts also, at any rate for their own sorrows, 
but they are but half alive,and care for nothing that does 
not affect their own fortunes. They are sensitive enough to 
bodily pain, they feel acutely the loss of money or of comfort, 
but for the great questions of the day, and for the greater 
questions that have filled the thoughts of wise men in all 
age:, they care little, or not at all. It would be unreasonable 
to expect a full intellectual life in men who work for a mere 
subsistence for twelve or fourteen hours a day, but in the 
middle and upper middle classes, as well as among the aristo- 
cracy, there is a vast number of people who have choice of 
action and leisure for thought, and yet do nothing that can be 
said to be worth doing. Too often this stupid indolence leads a 
man into bad company and the worst kind of dissipation ; but 
more frequently, being only idle and foolish, he regards himself 
as innocent, and, while clinging to life, may be said to throw 
it away. 

I suppose there are few of us to whom some blame does not 
attach in this way. It is no light task to gain from life all 
that it is capable of yielding, yet there are times when its 
intense interest flashes on the mind like a revelation. The 
sense of its capabilities is at such moments almost over- 
whelming, and we cry out, “ How much there is to learn and 
to do. and how short our time is!” Let us take courage. how- 
ever, from what men have done whose lives were far shorter 
than the three score years and ten of the Psalmist. <A long 
list might readily be given of men famous for action, for 
thought and imagination, whose “thin spun” lives were 
prematurely snapped ; but this is unnecessary, for I am not 
writing for readers ignorant of history, every chapter of 
which shows, to quote Ben Jonson, that “in short measures 
life may perfect be.” Indeed, even more than a greater 
length of days we need ardour, perseverance, and a clear 
perception of the objects to be attained. The acquisition of 
knowledge is not the chief end of man, but it is a noble end, 
and the interest of the pursuit is inexhaustible. Think of all 
that is implied by a knowledge of such sciences as astronomy 
and chemistry ; think of the joy of men who discover some 
fresh secret of nature, of travellers who open new fields to 
Christianity and to commerce, of students whose researches 
add an important chapter to history, of statesmen whose 
familiarity with political science enables them to grapple fear- 
lessly with the problems of the day ; and think, to come down 
from these intellectual heights, of the pleasure to be gained 
from mastering a language or cultivating a garden, or making 
some intricate piece of machinery! All work done well 
gives pleasure, and all knowledge, whether it be of small 
things or of great, brings a reward with it by adding to the 
zest of living. ‘“ Knowledge,” said Jeremy Taylor, “is the 
wing wherewith we fly to heaven,” which is not always true, 
for a man’s mind may be so fixed on one point as to absorb 
his attention and to prevent him looking beyond it. Porson’s 
learning and ‘Turner's art and Gibbon’s vast historical research, 
and Mezzofanti'’s knowledge of forty-eight languages, do not 
seem to have had any elevating influence on character. At 
the same time, the saying that “ Ignorance is the mother of 
devotion” is one of the falsest of proverbs, for there is an 
irremediable hopelessness in stupidity. 

The resources of men alive at all points are not easily 
exhausted. Books, pictures, travel, science, literature, politics, 
music, and architecture, all minister to their enjoyment. And 
is there little to interest us in the bewitching ways of children, 
in the inexhaustible and never monotonous beauty of scenery, 
in the mirth and loveliness of girls, in the endearments of 
home, in the stimulating influence of society, in the friends 
that share our joys and sorrows, and even—for the body has its 
claims—in the pleasure of a good dinner and a postprandial 
pipe? For some of us there is the additional interest in life 
that great wealth brings with it—the management of estates, 
the building of cottages, official posts, perhaps, in the Govern- 
ment of the country, and the power of doing good on a large 
scale. Or, if hereditary wealth be wanting, there may be the 
ability that commands attention at the Bar. on the stage, or 
in the House of Commons, the genius that fills our “ chambers 
of imagery ” with undying forms of beauty, the wielding of a 
peu or brush that gives delight to thousands. 

And, happily, life is of absorbing interest quite apart from 
intellectual endowments and pursuits. We have all a task to 
do before we dic, and often the simplest and most obscure 
people do it best. Men and women who are actively employed 
in lightening the sorrows of others do not complain that life 
is without interest. For them it is full of variety, and the 
sense of duty fulfilled brings delight with it. It may be 
admitted that hilarity of spirits is often a matter of tempera- 
ment, and that there are moments—pussibly when the wind is 
in the east—in which a feeling of stagnation and despondency 
gives a flatness to life. We feel incompetent and useless, and 
wonder at the healthy activity that is independent of moods 
and weather. Weare tempted to be idle, and hate idleness ; 





we try to work, but gain no pleasure from it; and a 
darkness that may be felt hangs over us. We thought, 
yesterday, that life was intensely interesting; and to-day 
we care for nothing, and weary of everything. Probably, 
the best remedy, when we are brought to this stress, 
is to exercise the body and to let the mind lie fallow. 
Go out o2 doors, heedless of weather or discomfort. 
Face your enemy boldly, for low spirits slink away 
when defied. Mount a spirited horse or sail in a strong 


breeze—if there be a spice of danger, so much the better ; or 
take vigorous exercise on foot, and, if then you fail to recover 
your natural interest in life, suppose you try the effect of a 
little excitement. and survey mundane things from the car 
of a balloon! Idon't recommend stronger measures; other- 
wise, unless married already, you might risk the ordeal of 
making an offer ; or, if a Benedick, you could ask your wife's 
mother to live with you, and see if that would not revive your 
jaded powers. 

I have even known people who find life supremely inter- 
esting when the difficulty of living stares them in the face. 
Mr. Micawber, you will remember, was never so lively and 
entertaining as when he was in momentary expectation of being 
arrested for debt. J. D. 


In the early morning of May 1 a cliff of rocks, some thou- 
sands of tons in weight, measuring 108 ft. long by 25 ft. high, 
and by 11 ft. thick on an average, fell from between Iligh 
Rock and Pierie’s Revenge, on the west side of Jamestown, St. 
Ifelena, crushing to death nine persons. 

The Commander-in-Chief has issued a memorandum to all 
the Generals of military districts in England and Scotland 
directing them to take steps for the formation of an ambulance- 
bearer company in each of the Volunteer infantry brigades 
organised under the home-defence scheme. The company is 
to consist of three surgeons, seven non-commissioned officers, 
and fifty-four men. 
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A C H (Millom The price is 5s.,and the publishers are Simpkin and Marshall, 

T BR (Clontarf).—Thanks for communication, of which we have made use as far as 
our space permits, We have not forgetten your games, and shall be pleased to 
have more at your convenience. 

F Tt stol).—Your problem has not heen overlook d, but we have so many 
twe 3 thut it takes time to overtake the supply. 

J W BEATY (Toronto Thanks for your good opinion, The problem is neat, but 
the combination is so familiar that we can searcely publish your form of it, 

II W RicuMoNnD.—Aitogether tuo simple for our use. 

ConrereT SOLUTIONS or PronieM Nos. 2307 rece 1 from JW Beaty 
(Toronto) and T M Svinivasa (Chingleput); of from J W uty and F B 
Natal f No. 2400 from J W of » 2402 from JD Tucker 
(Le JT Pullen uncesto 2403 from Mrs Wilson, W H 
D Henvey, Dr Waltz (He he 

Conneer SOLUTIONS OF ProntiEM No. 2404 received from H C Deane (Surbiton 
WH D Henvey, RK Leather, Dawn, Julia Short (Exeter), Martin F,P Da 
Claphan Jdupter Junior, Thomas ¢ wn, Mrs Ison (I mouth Casella 
(Parts), Columbus, WR 

Coad N Banks, J D 
o D, E Lou 






















> Met ialway ‘ . F = 
Leeds), Mish-Nish, J T Pullen, John G Grant, W Wreht, M Burke, KH 
Norah, ¢ Treland, FG Washington (Side Dr Waltz, Hereward, WR 
Raillem, Rev Winfleld Cooper, Shadforth, R Worters (Canterbur BD Knox, 
and HS B(Fairholme). 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2402, By MAX FEIGL. 
WHITE BLACK 
1. K to R 8th Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2406 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
BLACK, 
Z Y Z Yj}; Yffijt); 
YM % Y Mj, U“U; , 
Wha Wl Ye Wea 
YY wy, y 
ff Z Uy, | 
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Wl Wisi“. : 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN CANADA. 
played by correspondence between Mr. J. W. SHAW, of 
Licut.-Colonel Noygs, R.A., of Halifax, N.S. 
(Ruy Lopez) 
BLACK (Col, N.) WHitk (Mr. 8.) (BLACK (Col, N.) 


Gam Montreal, and 


WHITE (Mr. 8.) 





1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | 19 Kt to B 3rd 

2 Ktto K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd } 20. R P takes B 

3. Bto Kt 5th Kt to QSth 21. Kt to R 4th 

4. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt . Kt to Kt 6th Q to Q 3rd 
5. Castles sto Bath J 


3. R to R 4th () to B 4th 
y R to B 2nd sto Bend 
Pto K Kt 4th Q KR to K sq 
.Q to Bag 


Kt to K 2nd 
As we pointed out recently, Mr. Bird 

plays P to K Rathat this point 

yhject of preventing White's nextn 

npletely block Q to Kt 2nd is stronger 

. B to K 4th 
R to R 5th Q to Q 3rd 





6. P to Q 3rd 








That in the text co 
Black's game, 
7.Q to R 5th 





3 to Kt 3rd 











8. B to Kt 5th Castles 24. P to R 4th K to K R sq 

9. B to Q B 4th Q to K sq P to Kt 5th } P takes P 
10, P to K B 4th kK toR al P tikes P K to Kt sq 
11 B takes Kt Q takes B Q to Kt 2nd {to Q Band 
12. P to B 5th P to K B 3rd Q to Kt 4th tto K R 2nd 

Black has already much the w of | 33. R to B 3rd P to R 4th 

ning, and, bad as this » e is,) a2 » 2 Or of > 
ne hthing else to atop the 34. R (B31 IptoR Pto Kt 4th 

oncoming of the K BP. Po ae 
13. R to B 4th PtoKR3rd | 3 P takes I 

Black cannot play the tempting move White obtained the better pos'tion in 
of Y to Kt Sth on account of a mate in| the opening, and eareful play main 
two by 14. Q takes P (ch), &e tained it throughout the game 
14. Kt to Q 2nd P to Q 4th 35. P to B 4th 
15. B takes P P to B3vd 35. P takes P t takes R 
16. B to Kt 3rd tto Q 2nd 37. R takes R t takes P 


33. RtoR8thich) K to B 2nd 
39. K to B sq, and wins, 


17.Q Rto K Bsq 
18. Q to R 3rd 


B to K sq 
B to K B 2nd 


Preparations are made for a gigantic match by correspondence between 
Dublin and Belfast. One hundred competitors a side are expected to enter, 
and a number of prizes are offered for the speediest mates, the most 
brilliant debuts, &e. The promoters are Mr. T. B. Rowland (Dublin) and 
Mr. H. Seavier ( Belfast), who deserve every praise for their efforts in the 
matter, 


The Dublin Mail is about to start another correspondence tourney, 
which will be limited to twenty entries. The entrance fee is one guinea, 
and the full amount will be divided into five prizes. Competitors are 
invited. 


A valuable silver cup, presented by Mr. William Armstrong, B.L., for 
annual competition between the Chess Clubs of Dublin, has been won by 
the Clontarf Club. The Championship of Dublin goes with the trophy. 

The Sussex Chess Journa’ of May 5 contains a very interesting 
article on County Chess by Mr. H W. Butler, the indefatigable hor, 
secretary of the Sussex Association. The question he more particularly 
deals with is the number of players a side, and he sums up in favour of 
twelve constituting a proper county team. If inter-county matches spread, 
some standard regulations will be necessary, and the sooner opinion is 
forme:| on the subject the easier will matters be arranged when they come 
up for final settlement. Mcanwhile, where shall we look for the M.C.C. of 
the Chess world ? 

In the City of London Chess Club, Mr. Mocatta’s special prize of £4 has 
been won, after a fine struggle, by Mr. A. Curnock (third class); and Dr. 
Mackenzie's special prize has been won by Mr. H. L. Bowles (second class). 
The contest for first place in the City Clubs’ Winter Tournament is now 
reduced to three competitors—namely, Mr. Eckenstein (first class), Mr. H. 
Jones (second class), and Mr. Seraillier (first class), each having but one 
more game to play. The Spring Handicap Tournament is progressing. 
Three sections of ten each have been finished, and three new ones have 
commenced, In these latter Mr. Block, Mr. Vyse, and Mr. Woon are taking 
part. 

The handicap at which it is 


Simpson's has now reached a stage at 


possible to forecast the winners without fixing their precise order, Messrs 
Lee, Bird, Mason, Van Viiet, Muller, Tinsley are the leaders, and doubtlessly 
to some among these gentlemen the prizes will fall. Mr. Lee, so far, has the 
fine score of thirteen wins without either draws or defeats 1 score which, 


for the present, puts him in the front position, 


The Queen has forwarded £50 in aid of the funds of the 
tailway Benevolent Institution, this being her Majesty's sixth 
donation to the institute. 

The Rev. Gethin Davies, Principal of the North Wales 
Raptist College, has received a gift of £1000 from Alderman 
Richard Cory to establish a mission at Nantmawr. Mr. Cory 
has also contributed £2500 for the support of Baptist mission 
work in North Wales, and £2500 to endow the college chair at 
Llangollen. 








MUSIC. 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company finished its short season ct 
Drury-Lane Theatre on May 10, with “ Mignon” in the after- 
noon and “Carmen” at night—an extra special (morning) 
performance of “ Fanst” having been announced for May 14. 
There is but little to add to our previous remarks on the 
efficiency and variety of the many performances given during 
the short season that began on April 5. The new opera 
* Thorgrim "—produced on April 22—has been several times 
repeated, and has gained by some compressions made since 
the first night. Fresh testimony may here be borne to the 
excellence of Mr. Augustus Harris's stage management, and 
to the general efficiency of the company—an extra word 
or two being due to Signor Runcio, for his readiness as an im- 
personator of leading tenor parts in heroic and romantic opera, 
occasionally in lieu of Mr. B. McGuckin, whose energies were 
sufficiently taxed in his performances of the arduous title- 
character in the new opera “ Thorgrim.” Recognition of Mr. 
Goossens’s competent fulfilment of the duties of chief conductor 
is also due, as well as the efficiency of Mr. C. Jaquinot in his 
occasional occupation of that office. 

London will be but a short time without operatic perform- 
ances, the close of the Carl Rosa Company's season being 
quickly followed by the beginning of that of the Royal Italian 
Opera, which is to open—again under the management of Mr. 
Augustus Harris—on May 19. 

A concert was recently given at St. James's Hall by the 
United Welsh Choir, assisted by the Ladies’ Choir of the 
Guildhall School of Music, in association with a full orchestra, 
The specialty of the occasion was the performance—for the 
first time in London—of “ Nebuchadnezzar,” a cantata that 
was produced at the Liverpool Eisteddfod of 1884. It is the 
composition of Dr. Joseph Parry, Principal of the Musical 
College of Wales at Swansea, who conducted the performance. 
The text of his cantata is adapted from Scripture, and his 
music seems occasionally to aim rather at lightness than at 
grandeur of style. Some portions, however, are impressive and 
effective, especially the prayer at the end of the first part, a 
duet in the second part, and the close of that portion. The 
concert also included a performance of the cantata entitled 
“Gwen,” which had recently been given by the Guildhall 
School of Music. ‘This slight but pleasing work is by Mr. 
Haydn Parry, a son, we believe, of the composer of “ Nebu- 
chadnezzar.” The solo vocalists of the evening were Miss M. 
Davies, Miss E. Rees, and Messrs. M. Humphreys, H. Jones, D. 
Hughes, and L. Williams—all natives of the Principality. 

Madame Adelina Patti's first appearance since her return 
from America was fixed for May 14, at the Royal Albert Hall, 
at Mr. Kuhe’s evening concert. The programme compriscd 
several vocal pieces which have been among the favourite per- 
formances of Madame Patti for many years, and require no 
fresh comment now. Other eminent artists—instrumental as 
well as vocal—were engaged for the concert. 

The fourth of this year’s Philharmonic concerts occurred 
on May 8 A novelty was the first performance in this 
country of an orchestral suite entitled “Scene Veneziane,” 
composed by Signor Mancinelli, who will be remembered 
as having conducted the Royal Italian Opera performances 
last year, and also as the composer of the sacred 
cantata “Isaias,” produced at the Norwich Festival of 
1887, and performed last year by the Royal Choral Society 
at the Albert Hall. The “suite” recently given by the Phil- 
harmonic Society belongs to the class known as “ programme 
music,” each portion having a distinctive heading indicating 
the action or sentiment intended to be illustrated. ‘The work 
five movements, labelled, respectively, “ The 
Cafnival,” * Declaration of Love,” “ Flight of the Lovers to 
Chioggia,” “ Return in a Gondola,” and “ Wedding Ceremony 
and Dance.” Each portion is replete with musical interest, 
sometimes expressively melodious, at others bright and 
vivacious, the orchestral scoring being elaborate in its details 
and varied in the contrasts. ‘The work, conducted by the 
composer, was greatly applauded, the third movement having 
been encored. Another special success at the same concert 
was the first appearance in England of Mr. L. Borwick, a 
young pianist who has studied under Madame Schumann, 
with what good results was amply proved on the occasion 
now referred to, when he played Schumann's concerto in A 
minor, and, unaccompanied, solo pieces by Brahms, Rubinstein, 
and Liszt, with an excellence of tone, touch, and style worthy 
of his gifted instructress. Mr. Borwick will undoubtedly be 
heard much more of here. ‘The offered no other 
novelty calling for notice, beyond the first engagement hy 
the Philharmonic Society of Miss Macintyre, who sang with 


consists of 





concert 


excellent effect the scena “O peaceful night from Mr. 
Cowen's “St. John’s Eve,” and Mozart's “ Dove sono.” Mr. 


Cowen conducted the greater portion of the concert. 

Mr. Henschel’s orchestral concerts for young people, at 
St. James's Hall, have proved deservedly successful. We have 
noticed the two first concerts, and have now to speak of the 
third and last, which included some instrumental pieces of 
established classical value, and others of the modern so-called 
“advanced school.” Of the former kind were Beethoven's first 
symphony (in C) and Schubert's ballet-music from tosa- 
munde”—specimens of the latter class having been drawn 
from Wagner, Schumann, Brahms, and Grieg. Vocal pieces 
were expressively rendered by Mrs. Henschel. ‘The analytical 
and historical programmes furnished by Mr. Joseph Bennett 
have been valuable features of these concerts. 

M. Paderewski, a young Polish pianist (who has been 
announced as the “lion of the Paris season”), gave the first 
of four recitals at St. James's Hall on May 9, when he played 
a series of pieces in the classical, romantic, and florid styles, 
in which he displayed technical execution of a rare order with 
a capacity for delicacy and expression that was occasionally 
lost in exaggerated force. 

The Bach Choir gave the second concert. of the season at 
St. James's Hall on May 10, when Brahms's “German Requiem” 





and Professor Stanford's cantata “The Revenge” were very 
effectively rendered, the Professor having conducted. ‘lhe 


vocal soloists of the day were Miss Fillunger and Mr. F. Davies. 

Recent concert announcements have included pianoforte 
recitals by Miss Elise Sontag—a relative, we believe, of the 
great prima donna, the late Llenriette Sontag (Countess 
Herr Stavenhagen’s only pianoforte recital this 
season, Mr. F. Rummel’s second pianoforte recital, Misses B. 
Francis and H. Meason’s morning concert, the evening concert 
of Miss Thorpe-Davies, that of Mr. E. Kiver—an estimable 
pianist—Mr. A. Henning’s annual concert ; a chamber concert 
by Mr. E. I. Thorne (pianist and composer), a piano recital 
by Madame Teresa Carreno, and the Marie Roze morning 


concert announced for May 17. 


tossi) - 


The English Jersey Society's Cattle Show was held at 
Kempton Park, Sunbury-on-Thames, on May 15 and 16. 

The Rev. Charles Gore, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, the editor of 
“Lux Mandi,” has been elected Bampton Lecturer for next 
year. 
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AMONG THE BLESOIS. 
The journey from Paris to Blois is very tedious by the slow 


For miles and miles and 


uninteresting country, which affords the traveller little or no 


traine you pass through a flat 
pleasure, and to this drawback must be added the snail-like 
pace of the French ordinary trains, which jolt along as if the 
rails laid with paving - Therefore, I would 
strongly advise tourists to look out for express trains, and 
travel by none other, if they wish to move from place to place 
with expedition and comfort 
It was delightful weather at Easter in the South, and the 
environs of Blois looked amazingly pretty in a bright Spring 
garb of pink and white May. which grew in rich profusion on 
the picturesque slopes of this beautifully situated old town. 
In truth, it was a great change to be transported from the 
bleak and misty « England to this mild and 
sunny region, where one saw in every direction the “fruit- 
ful harbingers” of summer, and felt the first genial glow of 
the mild se and exhilarating air. Blois 
bright sedate and way, very 
busy country people had 
to spend a holiday in 


were stones 


limate of 


is0n I the sweet 


and, in its sober 
Large numbers of 
mm the surrounding country, 
the town, and a very quiet and subdued class of people they 
ippeared \ fair " was being held in the square 
the Prefecture, and this source of 
ittraction to the sad-visaged men and in dark 
lonses and dark dresses, who walked gravely to and fro amid 
the garrnlous pedlars and hucksters that filled the place. It 
evidently required no small amount of persuasion to get the 
French peasant to make a purchase, and it was quite pitiful to 
see the expenditure of words and energy which was necessary 
on the part of the trader before business of the most trifling 
mld be effected. The peasants are miserly in the 
extreme, and the who affect to hold miserliness in 
contempt, have plenty of stories to tell travellers upon this 
The most recent narrative of this kind relates how 
an old woman died of starvation a short time since, and her 
frienis on examining her effects discovered five thousand 
frar. . concealed in an old sabot, while a like amount was 
discovered in a lump of butter. That this story is true I 
have not the least doubt, nor could anyone doubt it after 
acquaintance with the ways and habits of the 
peasantry Strolling from the fair, I found my 
flower and vegetable market, where withered 
crones sat in rows with their baskets before them, and 
sold homeopathic quantities of their wares to the careful 
townspeople. Small bundles of asparagus were being disposed 
of at threepence per bundle—a price which will compare 
favourably with what Londoners are even now paying for this 
choice Other things, both flowers and vegetables, 
were proportionately cheap, and, to an English observer, the 
purchasable power of money in the Blois market seemed little 
short of miraculous. Here, as elsewhere in the town, the most 
perfect order and sobriety characterised the conduct of the 
people. No pushing, no horseplay, no coarse language was to 
be found here. And yet it was holiday-time, the period at 
which so many of our people find enjoyment in that boisterous, 
rough-and-tumble mirth which is the horror of quiet folk, who 
have a dislike to dirty water out of leaden squirts, and who are 
not enamoured of the concertina. 
The historical Chateau of Blois is too well known to need 
description here. It is unquestionably a very noble building, 
though the additions and alterations of the past and the present 
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have, of course, rendered it an architectural conglomeration of 
diverse styles and designs. The North Wing is very imposing, 
and for beauty of design and workmanship the celebrated 
winding staircase, dating from the period of Francis L, is not 
to be surpassed. The guide who takes visitors over the Chateau 
is a man of no little dramatic power, and his description of 
the murder of the Duc de Guise, and of the conspiracies of 
Catherine de Medicis, still carefully 
preserved, was an admirable performance 
the town are well worth a visit, especially the Cathedral and 
St. Nicolas, both of which are structures of the Gothic 
period, the latter being, in my opinion, the more beautiful of 
the two. Vespers was going on when I visited the Cathedral, 
but only a few worshippers were present, and those were 
mostly women. The Bishop's Palace, which adjoins the 
cathedral, is a handsome building, with a fine garden attached 
to it, from which a splendid view of the surrounding country 
can be obtained. A prettily arranged pleasure-ground for the 
use of the people stands near the Cathedral, nor could a more 
charming situation for such a place be found. 

Only a few shops are open in Blois on Sunday, and business 
is practically at a standstill on the Sabbath Day, as with us. 
Indeed, I could not help being reminded of our Sunday at 
worshippers sedately to 
church, while the bells chimed musically in the clear and 
sunny air. ‘This idea, however, received a rude shock when an 
ancient Roman, on a lively white horse, suddenly made his 
appearance, followed by an which sat two 
centurions in pink tights and bright who smiled 
urbanely at the good Blésois. The little 
a very incongruous appearance amid the crowd of church- 
goers that trooped in grave and solemn mien up the Rue 
Haute. Need I add that the ancient Romans were an advert- 
isement, the banners of the centurions calling public attention 
to the arrival of a “ classical museum ” at Blois. 

From Blois the can easily get to all the chief 
chateaux in the Department, such as Chambord, Chenonceaux, 
Chaumont, and Amboise. I visited the two latter, and was 
especially interested by the old pile at Amboise, where 
Leonardo da Vinci lies buried. The chateau is undergoing 
restoration at present, but it is to hoped that nothing will be 
done to impair the original design of the building. The little 
chapel of St. Hubert in the park is certainly a gem of its 
kind, and is alone well worth a visit to Amboise, the carving 
over the front entrance being the finest bit of elaborate 
chiselling that I have ever seen. The town of Amboise isa 
very quaint place, with narrow streets full of little old houses, 
and interesting remnants of ancient gateways scattered here 
and there throughout the straggling thoroughfares. The 
diminutive shops looked very neat and well kept, and a certain 
artistic elegance is employed to beautify them. I was rather 
amused to observe this «#sthetic tendency in a butcher's shop, 
which was tastefully draped with white and pink curtains, 
beyond which you saw a vista of sheep's heads and ruddy 
joints, the whole arrangement suggesting a curious mixture 
of the slaughter-house and the boudoir. It may interest 
tourists to know that an excellent breakfast can be got at 
Amboise, even on Sunday morning, for two francs, this modest 
sum procuring you a meal of seven or eight courses, inclading 
white and red wine ad lib. I am afraid that in an English 
village a traveller would find it difficult to obtain a dinner, 
much less a breakfast, for such a trifling sum as this even on 
a weekday. Weare certainly very much behind the French 
in these matters. 
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Chanmont, which is beautifully situated on high ground 
overlooking the Loire, is well worth a visit. It is smaller 
than the chateaux of Blois and Amboise, but it is full of 
interesting relics of Catherine de Medicis and Diana of 
Poitiers. The building has been extensively restored by the 
present owner, the Prince de Broglie, who resides in it at 
certain periods of the year, but, when absent, the Prince 
permits visitors to look through the chateau and also the 
grounds, which are pretty and well kept. 

A day can be very happily spent in visiting Amboise and 
Chaumont, after which you can easily return to Blois in time 
for dinner at six And before I bring these slight 
records of a very pleasant trip toa close,a word of praise is 
due to the little hotel at Blois, where the cooking was per- 
fection and the charges moderate. M. L. B. 
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Mr. J. Passmore Edwards has given £20,000 for the Bethnal 
Green Free Library. 

An “at home” of the “Salon de Réunion” took place on 
May 15, at the Galleries of the Royal Society of British 
Artists ; and at the conclusion of the concert a “ floral ball ” 
was held. 

The 236th anniversary festival of the Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy was celebrated on May 8 bya full choral 
service in St. Paul's Cathedral and a banquet at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall. The Duke of Cambridge, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Lord Mayor were 
present at both functions, the last-named presiding at the 
banquet. A list of contributions, amounting to upwards of 
£6000, was announced, 

To those who frequently use the electric telegraph, for 
business purposes or for the occasions of social and family 
life, but especially to those who send or receive such com- 
munications from foreign countries or the Colonies, we recom- 
mend the “ Universal Telegraphic Phrase-book.” called * Uni- 
code,” published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. Where every word 
in the telegram must be paid for, as in all foreign and colonial 
telegrams, and in those within the United Kingdom which 
exceed the sixpenny allowance of twelve words, including the 
names and addresses, there is a saving of cost in the 
adoption of a code of symbolic words, each of which stands 
for an entire sentence, an order, statement, question, or answer, 
that may be found suitable to the occasion. In this handy and 
cheap manual of such a system the symbols are furnished 
by a list of some hundreds of Latin words, alphabetically 
arranged, but grouped also with reference to the subjects of 
the messages which they are arbitrarily chosen to represent. 
About fifty different messages, for example, concerning appoint- 
ments to “meet” and “meeting,” each denoted by a single 
Latin word, are given in a page and a half of the book, 
which contains ninety-two pages of these tables, besides a 
list of symbol-words set against blank spaces, with which 
a small private telegraph code may be constructed, to be used 
as a secret cipher. We also notice the appearance of a fourth 
edition of a valuable work of technical instruction, the 
“Guide to the Correction of Errors in Code and other Tele- 
grams,” published at 1 to 3, Salisbury-court, Fleet-street. It 
has been greatly enlarged, containing now 70,000 examples of 
the possible transformation of one word into another by a 
fault in the telegraphic signalling. Merchants and others 
accustomed to use codes of symbols will find this treatise a 
serviceable guide, either in avoiding words liable to error in 
transmission, or in detecting errors that have occurred. 
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TEA FIRST HAND. 


UNITED KINCDO 
TEA COMPANY'S 


TEAS 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


NOTHING LIEKE THEM ANYWHERE!! 
FIRST HAND DIRECT FROM THE MINCING LANE MARKET. 


DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS CARRIAGE PAID. 


/-, 1/3, 1/6, & 1/9 aw. 


*CHOICEST CEYLON and FINEST DARJEELING, 2/= a 1b. 


This Mixture is of SUPERB QUALITY, and is highly recommended as a MOST DELICIOUS TEA. 
* SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Teas at 1/6 a Ib. and upwards, packed in 7, 10, 14, and 20 Ib. Canisters without extra charge. 
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ReorsTERED TRADE MaRK. 





UNITED KINGDOM TEA 


The Directors of the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limited, distinctly affirm that the Company’s system 
of FIRST HAND TRADING enables Consumers to be absolutely independent of the MIDDLEMAN. 
COMPANY, anyone throughout the Kingdom can obtain Teas of the very 
choicest quality, FIRST HAND, direct from the Mincing Lane Market, at lowest Market Quotations, 

thus avoiding all intermediate profits. 

own Doors, anywhere, CARRIAGE PAID. 


A RIGHT ROYAL BOON!!! 


Delivered at Customers’ 


By dealing 











Offices—Z1, MINCING LANE, 


LONDON. 


PROPRIETORS of HOTELS and MANAGERS of LARGE INSTITUTIONS will find it MOST ADVANTAGEOUS using these TEAS in their ESTABLISHMENTS. 
United Kingdom Tea Company will forward Samples Free, and respectfully ask the Public to Taste and Judge for themselves. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LiMiTED, 


Duty Paid Stores-IMPERIAL WAREHOUSE, 


LEMAN STREET, LONDON. 
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MAPPIN & BB'S wane. PRINCES PLAT 


(REGD.) 





Sterling Silver Pap Bowl and ee Fluted, in 
Morocco Case, 10s 
Sterling Silver Presentation Bowls. 
Designs and Estimates submitted free on application. 


th py 


4 


Electro Silver, on Hard Nickel, Breakfast Dish. 
Cut & Engraved Glass Claret Jug. Converts into Three Dishes by simply removing Y 
Sterling Silver Mounts, £4 15s. the Handle, £8 15s. MAPPIN and WEBB'S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes, 
Similar Design, Electro Mounts, fitted in strong Oak Chests. 
; 0 





OLINGER! COT BENG 


Pair —_— Forks, with Ivory Handles, in best Morocco Butter Knife, with Ivory Handle, in best Moroceo Case. 
‘ase, Sterling Silver, £1 38. ; Electro Silver, 15s. Sterling Silver, 14s, ; Electro Silver, 9x. 


ee oom SE 18, POULTRY, E.C, AND 158, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON. 


Engraved, £8, Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH. AND CLOCK MAKERS. 


GOLDSMITHS ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


(Late A. B. SAVORY and sons) 1] and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Haze 


| 
NS 
FINE GOLD AND PEARL FLOWER INITIAL BRACELET, 


£4 15s. Any letter to order the same price. 


EZ pg OO © i, Ox <$ FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
P CKESCENT BROOCHES 
Various Sizes, 


FINE GOLD SCARF-PIN, 
Set 


FINE BRILLIANT DIAMOND 
STARS, 
forming Brooches, Pendants. or Hair 


Ornaments, Various sizes. 


Prices: £20, £30, £40, £50. — aT ,. xt y N Prices: £35 to £500. 


A" hing? Bora ait j e . 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES J ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 


BRILLIANT DIAMOND FINE G OL D AND PEARL FLOWER Gratis and post-free to all 
Free to all parts of the world. RINGS, of the finest quality, FINE ORIENTAL PEART, NECKLE D SP "R AY RROOL parts of the world. 
from £7 to £300. In best Morocco Case, £19 5s, PENDANTS, en cain, from £6. In in st Mo oO Case £2 12s. 


With Brilliant Centre, £19 10s. 











EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 


GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 


OF FURNITURE, CARPETS, DRAPERY, IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, ic. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79, 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station, London.) 


LAST FEW DAYS AT CLEARANCE PRICES. 


Special Sale Catalogue sent per return on application. 
ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


DINING ROOM SUITE, COMPLETE £19 10s. CAB FARES.—Shilling Cab Fares from Charing Cross, Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, 


Yonsisting of comfortable Couch, Lady's and Gentleman's Easy Chairs, Six Ordinary Chairs, well upholstered and covere4 and Waterloo Stations ; Regent Street and Piccadilly Circus. 
fn real leather, a 4 ft. 6in. Solid alnut Sideboard, handsomely carved and wee bevelled-edge silvered glass plates in 


hack, fitted with cuphx 19 40s, cellaret drawer, Tele scope Dining-Table, 5ft. by 3ft. 6in.. with patent screw and extra COMPLETE 
ee Babesahe getec'al oan artiete com bo band Velvet ae shovn, 20 guimeas. OETZMANN & C0., soust Fuanisuens, HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


Separate price of any article can be had upon application. 

















For Ladies’ Column, see page 634; Wille and Bequests, page G36. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN 


London is assuming its busiest season's aspect. Though most 
of the actual society functions will not take place till after 
Whitsuntide, the semi-public ones are already plentiful. The 
first fortnight of the (still merry) month of May has been 
overcrowded with exhibition openings, bazaars, picture gallery 
private views, prize distributions, public dinners for charity, 
religious meetings, and the rest of the events which draw 
together crowds of well-to-do people. Of course, the great 
event has been the unveiling at Windsor, by her Majesty, of 
the statue of the Prince Consort, an event so important that it 
demands an entire column to bring the scene, as clearly as 
description from my pen may do, before the eyes of those 
* danghters of the Empire,” scattered all the wide world over, 
whose sabscriptions to the Women’s Jubilee Offering to the 
Queen have given them a personal interest in this imposing 
ceremony. It is therefore given separately in our opening 
ayes. 

, A large contingent of the military society of the London 
district appeared at the opening of the Royal Military Exhi- 
bition by the Prince and Princess of Wales on May 6. Full 
dress was worn, and it was very instructive to see how the 
finest female clothing faded into insignificance beside the 
panoply of war. From the light grey and silver that bedecked 
the stately figure of the Colonel of the Artists’ Volunteers, 
Colonel Edis, to the gorgeous scarlet and gold, and white- 
plumed cocked hat, and crimson sash, and stars and countless 
medals that were worn by the aged, but tall and upright, 
Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, G.C.B., there was not 
a uniform which did not become its wearer! So brilliant 
and animated was the scene—whether the moment of survey 
was when the platform was filed, or when the lengthy pro- 
cession passed, with the committee (all officers in uniform) 
leading the way and a brilliant and large staff following the 
Royal party, or when the formal business was ended, and the 
company was scattered in the galleries—that it was impossible 
to help regretting that it is so seldom in accordance with 
etiquette for men to dress thus attractively ! 

Of course, the Prince of Wales, as a Field-Marshal, wore 
scarlet uniform and a three-cornered hat topped with a flowing 
white plume of cocks’ feathers. Prince Edward's uniform, 
that of the 10th Hussars, was very handsome: dark blue, with 
much gold about it, while his cap had a tall white bushy 
feather not unlike a fox’s tail. It was characteristic of the 
Princess of Wales's good taste that she had dressed very 
quietly to stand beside all that glare of military millinery. Her 
dress was foulard—a material the popularity of which is still to 
last this spring. The Princess's gown had a navy-blue ground, 
patterned closely with little pink bouquets ; it was made with 
a plain skirt, and a bodice folded from the shoulders, leaving 
an open “ V,” which was filled in with bands of white guipure 
lace, and edged round with a black ostrich-feather boa. Her 
Royal Highness’s bonnet was of black velvet, trimmed with 
pink-velvet ribbon bows and pink osprey, with black-velvet 
strings, the bows fastened up tightly beneath the chin with 
diamond ‘pins. When the Princess ascended the platform, a 
bouqnet of lovely pink roses and lilies-of-the-valley was pre- 
sented to her by a tiny child (Héloise Malet, who looked pretty 
in a pinafore dress of mousseline-de-soie and embroidery), so 
that the flowers matched the gown. In this dress the Princess 
looked very nice, led by the scarlet-clad Duke of Cambridge. 
Immediately behind came the Prince of Wales, with the 
Duchess of Edinburgh in a light-green cloth dress, ethbroi- 
dered in many-shaded green silks up the front; a short 
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black 


tight-fitting jacket of red completely covered with 
black 


lace, and having full lace sleeves over tight-fitting 
ones; and a bonnet all of white lace. Then came the 
Duke of Edinburgh, leading Princess Louise in a very 
pretty dress of fawn -coloured faille frangaise, with back 
drapery and front panel and folds on the bodice and full 
sleeves, all of a handsome fawn and red striped brocade. The 
two young Princesses of Wales, in pink faille dresses, with 
loose drab cloth jackets and brown toques covered with pink 
roses, completed the group of ladies in the centre of the 
brilliant military procession 

On the previous day the Princess of Wales looked much 
smarter when she visited the British Silk Exhibition at Lord 
Egerton of Tatton’s in St. James’s-square. H.R.H.'s dress 
on that day was a violet cloth skirt with a deep band of violet 
velvet round the bottom, and a violet - velvet bodice with a 
very wide collar of striped velvet and silk. Her daughters 
wore Redfern gowns of light-blue cloth striped with dark 
blue, and made with cut-open coats over blue drill vests. 

The British Silk Exhibition has been organised by a 
number of ladies of position, with a view to encouraging the 
revival of silk manufacture in our own country. They 
desire to show that home-manufactured silken fabrics may be 
as beautiful and as durableas French goods; and that English 
ladies need not, and therefore for patriotic reasons should not, 
give any preference to foreign manufactures. As the Countess 
of Lathom puts it in her brightly written and most interesting 
introdaction to the catalogue: “ For one of the most cruel 
features of the case is that fashion has set its inexorable seal, 
and has decreed that since French taste and French goods are 
the only things that will take in the market, nothing that is 
English can be looked at; and many are the stories from all 
these centres of industry, of how English goods have to be 
exported, and reimported with the French mark upon them, 
before they can find favour in the market.” Lady Lathom 
mentions that in 1854 the value of French silk imported here 
was only two millions of money, while last year we paid the 
French manufacturers and their workmen no less than eleven 
millions of pounds sterling for their silks! Even in 1857 
nearly fifty-seven thousand persons, chiefly females, worked in 
English silk-mills. ‘he number now is little over a thousand. 

Lady Lathom points out that the first silken goods in 
England came from France. “James VI. of Scotland borrowed 
a pair of silken hose from the Earl of Mar that he might 
appear suitably clad before the English Ambassador, ‘ for ye 
would not,’ said his Majesty, ‘that I should appear as a scrub 
before strangers’; and we read how Queen Elizabeth in 1560 
received her first pair of black silk stockings, and managed 
to be coquettish over them with her Minister Cecil and her 
favourite Leicester. Even Henry VIII. occasionally wore silk 
hose, which came from Spain. The silk trade, however, did 
not make much progress in England till 1685 A.p., when manu- 
facturers fled from France and Holland to avoid persecution.” 
After that the industry, protected from French competition by 
heavy customs duties being levied on the foreign manufactures, 
which of course made them very dear, prospered well enough 
in England till 1860. In that year a Free Trade treaty was 
made with France, and the effect of admitting French silks 
into our market in open competition with our own was soon 
manifest in the decline of the British manufactures. 

“Fair Traders,” as the people who support an artificially 
kept-up monopoly call themselves, say that this decline in the 
silk industry, and similar facts, prove that Free Trade is a 
mistake. But if the French silk manufacturers had not been 
found to make better goods than the English—more artistic 
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designs, more tasteful colours, or more durable fabrics, at 
more moderate price—the competition of the French waces 
could not have driven the English manufacturers out of the 
market. Even now, exquisitely lovely as are many of the 
furniture silks shown in St. James’s-square. it must Le 
admitted that they are nowhere beside the display of French 
goods made at last year’s Paris Exhibition. Of course, a 
decaying industry cannot compete with a flourishing one, but 
there the fact remains. Mr. William Morris, Mr. Wardle, 
Messrs. Hampton, Messrs. Collinson and Lock, and many 
others show very fine designs and fabrics; but the sumptuous 
beauty and perfect taste of the best French goods is not yet 
anything like attained in these English silks. Soit is sensible 
of the Ladies’ Committee of the Silk Association not to ask 
their members to pledge themselves to use home-made silks 
always, but merely to prefer such native goods when they can 
be found equally suitable. This is a fair and reasonable thing 
toask. Some excellent samples of dyed silk, exhibited by the 
London and Provincial Dye Works, are to be seen. 

Princess Mary opened the exhibition, she being the 
President of the Ladies’ Committee. H.R.H. and many other 
of the guests wore black, perhaps in compliment to the hostess, 
Lady Egerton of Tatton, who could not be present because 
of the recent death of her mother. Among those in black silk 
(query, was it British?) were Lady Lathom, Lady Stanley of 
Preston, Lady Spencer, Lady Lister, and Lady Arthur Hill. 
Lady Rosebery was in dark red faille—woollen dresses being 
appropriately discarded by nearly everybody present—Hon. 
Mrs. Percy Mitford in royal blue velvet, Lady Knutsford in 
heliotrope faille, with white lace vest, and full sleeves fastened 
at the wrist with gold buttons; and Mrs. Legh of Lyme (whose 
tiny daughter, Lettice, aged four, dressed in an Elizabethan 
satin gown, had the honour of presenting the bouquets to the 
Princesses) wore a very pretty réséda silk narrowly striped 
with red and softened down with black lace. 

FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


The great flower-show of the season at the Crystal Palace 
was opened on May 10, and attracted a large attendance of 
spectators, who were well rewarded by an inspection of the 
splendid array of azaleas, ferns, crotons, dracenas, caladiums, 
pelargoniums, gloxinias, roses, calceolarias, and orchids. 

The new first-class armour-plated battle-ship Rodney has 
been completed fpr active service, and placed in the First 
Division of the Medway Steam Reserve. ‘The Admiralty have 
sent an order to Sheerness for the Rodney to,be commissioned 
for service in the Channel Squadron, in the place of the 
Monarch, which is to be paid out of commission. 

Some remarkable prices were realised at Messrs. Christie's 
sale of the collection of pictures formed many years ago by 
Mr. Wells of Redleaf ; the sums paid for the various Landseers 
being beyond all precedent or expectation. One of these,“ The 
Honeymoon,” was sold for 3850 gs.; another, “ Not Caught 
Yet,” brought 3000 gs. ; and a terrier and dead wild ducks, 2600 gs, 
The highest figures of the day were realised for Turner's 
“Sheerness.” It depicts the naval port as seen in the light of 
the early morning sun rising in a fog. A breeze is blowing ; 
a man-of-war lies at anchor ; and there are two or three boats 
about, one of them containing fishermen. For this work, which 
is 41} in. by 59 in., Agnew gave 7100 gs. Sir David Wilkie’s 
“ Distraint for Rent” fetched 2200 gs.; “A View in West- 
phalia,” by Hobbema, was sold for 2700 gs. ; and “ The Artist’s 
Wife,” by Rembrandt, for 1610 gs. ‘The total realised for the 
day was close upon £77,000, 
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Universal Embrocation. 


EGLLIMANn’s for Rheumatism, 
ECLLIMAN’S for Lumbago. 
FoLLIMAN’s for Sprains. 

Eo LLIMAN'S for Cuts. 
EGLLIMAN’s for Bruises. 


EC LEIMAN'S for sore Throat from 
Cold. 


FoLtIMAN’s for Chest Colds. 
EoLtiMAaNn’s for Stiffness. 
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Forres Estate, Maskellya, Ceylon. 


“ April 21, 1889. 
“In cases of acute rheumatism I have used it on coolies, as also 
The coolies suffer much from carrying heavy loads 
long distances, and they get cramp in the muscles, which, when 


for strains. 


well rubbed with your Embrocation, is relieved at once. 


“ CHAS. 8S. AGAR.” 

Mr. ARTHUR J. EVANS, Portland, North Queensland, writes : 
* Ang. 10, 1889. 

“The Embrocation is found to be a splendid remedy for ague, 


which complaint is pretty gencral here during the wet season. 


WALTER A. LIDINGTON, Esq., Handicapper and Starter, 


West Kent Harriers, writes: 


introduced into the club. 





without it ander any consideration.” 


* March 3, 1890. 


“Tam desired by the members of the above club to inform you 
that they have used your Embrocation for a considerable period, and 
that they think it more beneficial than any other that has been 


“ For running and cycling it is invaluable, and we would not be 
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Universal Embrocation. 
1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England. 


HUMAN USE. 
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BENSON'S BOND ST. NOVELTIES, 25, 0.0 B0ND ST, W. [=====—| 
 —~ f % ro BRACELET WATCHES. 


A Magnificent Selection, from £10 to £100. 





Gold Keyless Watch Chain Bracelet, £12, 
With Circle of Diamonds, £25, 


Moonstones and 
Diamonds, £12, 





seit’ 


We ie weit 25. Special Value, £10, 


| Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. | = $ fas e) Mesnaene Faces. Gold Wings, 
eet 8s. Diamond do., £21, | Moonstone Heart and Brilliants, £21, BRILLIANT CRESCENTS AND STARS, from £15 to £200. 
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Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KBYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Silver Cases. Is fitted with a j-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled Gold Cases. 
f throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action. 
The Cases are ‘of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well 
Made, either Hunting, Half- Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver Cases, £5. 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN SOLD, and pur- 


chasers daily teatify tothe EXCELLENT TIME- 
KEEPING PERFORMANCES” OF THESE 
WATCHES 


Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 





All the Watches shown here sent Free and 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, 
on receipt of Draft, Cash. or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 











For further Particulars see Benson's ILLvs- 
TRATED Book, containing nearly #0 pages of 
Illustrations of Watches from £2 28. to £50" 


™“ 
Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic Fr’ ‘ 
Plate. The Largest and most Complete Cata- . : 

logue published. Free on Application to ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


THE STEAM FACTORY-— 
Test London Make, for Rough Wear, with Bréguet Spring 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH, J W BENSON 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL E C + te 2a a fo foes ae ven wern on horsetmek, &c. Specially 
TUREE-OUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT, ce ' er t 1 . adapted for Hanting Men. Colonist«, Travellers, and Soldiers, 
wae ahicer, ® io 3 ‘ ] 8859 from whom HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS have been 

received. In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Orystal Glass Cases, 


Balance, Jewelled tn = ies, in Strong 8i 
a. UNEQUALLED AP THE and at 23, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; & 25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. receicet. it paptne Felt Sass 


at al Glass Cases 
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WILLS 
The will (dated Nov. 23, 


AND BEQUESTS. 

1889) of Mr. Junius Spencer Morgan, 
of the firm of Messrs. J.S. Morgan and Co Old Broad- 
street, late of Prince’s-gate and Roehampton, who died on 
April 8 at Monte Carlo, was proved on May7 by John Pierpont 
Morgan, Walter Hayes Burns, Robert Gordon, and Sir 
William Richard Drake, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £2,022,000. The 
testator bequeaths to his four children various pictures by 
Gainsborough, Romney, Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Millais, 
Bonnington, Cox, Gérome, and others, and the remainder of 
his pic and water-colour drawings and all his plate are 
and divided by his execntors between 
dollars to the Hartford Hospital, 
purposes of the hospital, but on 
trustees enter into an agreement to 
order his burying - ground, and the monument 
thereon, in the Cedar Hill Cemetery, 
wishes the bodies of himself and his wife 
buried ; and legacies to his partner Mr. Law- 
rence, his executors Sir W. R. Drake and Mr. Gordon, nephew, 
vw and children of his nephew the Rev. J. M. 
Smith, clerks and messengers in the employ of his firm, and 
leaves £100,000 to each of his daughters Mrs. 
Morgan and Mrs. Mary Lyman Burns, and a 
f £600,000, upon trust, for each of them for their 
respective lives, and then for their children or issue as they 
shall respectively appoint, with power also to appoint a portion 
of the income to their respective husbands in the event of the 
latter surviving them ; and £400,000, upon trust, for the benefit 
of his daughter Mrs. Juliet Pierpont Morgan, for life, and then 
for her children in equal shares. Thereis a special legacy of 
£600,000 to his said son, John Pierpont Morgan, and he gives 
to him, in addition, the residue of his real and personal estate. 

The will (dated Sept. 2, 1884) of the Rev. George Frederick 
de ‘Teissier, B.D.. formerly of Hill House, Midhurst, and late of 
24, West-street, Chichester, who died on April 8, was proved on 
April 20 by General Henry Price de Teissier, R.A., the brother, 
one of the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£35,000. The testator devises and bequeaths all his real and 
personal estate to his two brothers, Baron de Teissier and the 
said General H. P. de Teissier, in equal shares. 

The will (dated April 2, 1879), with three codicils (dated 
April 10, 1882; Dec. 9, 1884 ; and Sept. 20, 1887), of Miss Lucy 
Astley, late of The Paragon, Clifton, who died on March 10 
last, was proved on May | by the Rev. James Lee Warner and 
Edward Lee Warner, the nephews, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £32,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths £100 each to the Bristol Royal Infirmary 
and the Bristol General Hospital ; £50 each to the Blind 
Asylum, Queen’s-road, Clifton, and the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution, Tyndall’s-park, Clifton ; and numerous legacies to 
brother, sister, nephews, nieces, and others. The residue 
of her real and personal estate she gives to her nephews, 
James Lee Warner, Edward Lee Warner, Francis Astley 
Cubitt, and Spencer Henry Cubitt, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Aug. 9, 1889), with a codicil (dated Oct. 25 
following), of Mr. John Davies, late of Shenfield, Essex. who 
died on March 13 last, was proved on April 28 by Frederic 
Wincott Jardine and Charles Joseph Atkinson, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£29,000. The testator gives £100 each to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and the London Missionary Society ; 
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his houses in Gibson-lane and Mangoe-lane, Calcutta, upon 
trust, for the children of Mrs. Alice Davies ; and legacies to 
nephews and others. The residue of his property he leaves to 
the children of his late brother, James Hill Davies—namely, 
William, George, Eliza Rebecca, and Rebecca Eliza, in equal 
shares. 
The will codicil (dated 
formerly of 


(dated May 24, 1883), with a 
Dec. 23, 1887), of the Rev. Charles Gape, 
12, Belsize-crescent, and late of 11, Exeter-road, Brondesbury, 
who died on Feb. 24 last, was proved on April 26 by the 
Rev. Charles Gape, the son, and Mrs. Sarah Gape, the widow, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £25,000. ‘The testator gives £8850 Russian Bonds 
and £2000 Brazilian Bonds to his said son; £100 to Alfred 
Markby ; and the residue of his real and personal estate to his 
wife, absolutely. 

The will (dated Sept. 14, 1887) of Mr. John Romilly, 
formerly of 29, Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-square, and late of 
7, Cork-street, Piccadilly, who died on March 5 last, was 
proved on April 21 by Charles Edward Romilly, the brother, 
and Samuel Henry Romilly, the executors, the valne of the 
estate amounting to over £21,000. The testator 
devises all his real estate at Barry and Porthkerry, Glamor- 
ganshire, or elsewhere, to his brother Charles Edward, and 
gives the residue of his personal estate to his three brothers 
Charles Edward, Alfred, and George. 

The will (dated Ang. 31, 1874), with three codicils (dated 
Ang. 11, 1883; Nov. 18, 1886; and Jan. 14, 1889), of General 
Arnold Charles Errington, late of 22, York-crescent, Clifton, 
who died on March 31 last, was proved on May 1 by Willoughby 
John Guthrie Loudon and Francis Henry Launcelot Errington, 
the son, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £19,000. The testator gives £2000 and all 
his household furniture and effects, except one or two articles 
apecifically bequeathed, to his daughter Sophia Helen, and the 
residue of his real and personal estate equally between all his 
children. 

The will (dated July 22, 1887) of Mrs. Caroline Fryer, late 
of 15, Westbourne-terrace, “Hyde Park, who died on Oct. 22 last, 
was proved on April 24 by Richard Fryer Morson and Richard 
Cecil Corbett, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £17,000. The testatrix, after giving a few 
legacies, bequeaths the residue of her personal estate, including 
a sum of £14,000 she has power of appointment over under 
the will of her father, upon trust, for her husband, William 
Fleeming Fryer, for life; then. for her sister, Elizabeth Andrew, 
for life; then for her niece, Mary Ann Webb, for life ; and 
then for her godson, Cecil Uvedale Corbett, absolutely. 


personal 


In presence of a large and fashionable gathering the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster, on May 10, opened the new baths 
and wash-houses which have been erected, at a cost of over 
£30,000, in the Buckingham Palace-road by the Commissioners 
of Public Baths for the parish of St. George, Hanover-square. 

It has been announced that the value of the prizes to be 
shot for by the Artillery Volunteers at the Shoeburyness Prize 
Meeting in August is nearly £1000, including, besides the 
Queen's £100, prizes given by the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Secretary for War, the Duke of Westminster, 
the Earl of Limerick, and the Corporation and Livery Com- 
panies of London. The competitions will be with sixty-four, 
forty, and sixteen-pounders, and the ten-inch gun. 
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“IF ONLY!” 

There are certain words, and collocations of words, which, 
as everybody knows, carry with them a wealth of tender 
associations ; are infinitely full of a pathos which goes 
straight to the hearer’s heart; and concentrate in their 
narrow compass a whole world of thought and feeling. 
Unlike our ordinary speech, which we toss to and fro as care- 
lessly as children play their shuttlecocks, they compel from us 
a serious and even solemn treatment. Instinctively the voice 
softens and the eye moistens as we utter them. They may 
be compared to those painful notes which break in upon the 
song of the nightingale, and, when heard, touch the listener's 
soul with a sense of something lost and mourned for. As, for 
example, “ Never—For ever!’ Who can hear or speak these 
words without emotion, without perceiving their suggestions 
of parting, sorrow, despondency, without the sensation of a 
man standing on the threshold of an unknown country, and 
conscious that the way before him lies hid in mists and 
shadows? Again, take the word “Forlorn.” Consider all it 
means: how it tells of loneliness and suffering, and of the 
sadness that comes from isolation. “Forlorn!” exclaims 
Keats, addressing the nightingale, “the very word is like a 
bell, To toll me back from thee to my sole self "—a word 
that sighs like a dirge over the graves of the buried hours. 

Then the word “ Farewell.” Does it not call up at once the 
cold damp brow and glazing eyes of the dying—the averted 
face of the friend we have wronged—the last look at the 
woman we have loved in vain—the long strong hand-clasp of 
the old comrade who leans over the ship's bulwark, as she 
strains from the quay, to bid us and ours godspeed? “ Fare- 
well!” °Tis the saddest word in the language—*a word that 
must be and hath been "—‘‘a sound which makes us linger,” 
because we know it to be the last, the very last, sigh of Jove 
and friendship and life’s brief felicities. A truly fatal word ; for, 
“however we promise, hope, believe, it breathes despair ”—or 
rather, let us say, to Christian hearts, fortitude, patience, 
endurance. But it never speaks of hope. No; it is the knell 
of hope ; hope dies in the soul as the word drops from our 
faltering lips. And so, too, “ Nevermore.” With what a chill 
those three curt syllables strike our sinking spirits! All the 
roseate anticipations of youth, all the fond ambitions of man- 
hood, have passed away—have faded and dropped like the roses 
of June—and shall we know them again? “Nevermore!” 
Like last year’s snows, like the sweet violets of Spring, like 
the blush of first love, like the rapture of the first friendship. 
like the unconscious innocence of childhood, our confident 
expectations and brave resolves have melted into nothingness. 
In the smoke of the battle we have lost sight of those ‘ topmost 
towers of Ilion” on which our early gaze was fixed—and shall 
we see themagain? “ Nevermore.” hose green banks touched 
with azure lights by the forget-me-nots, those happy coves 
and bays in which we tarried with the sunshine. those hazy 
vales where we saw the fairies dancing their fantastic measures, 
and heard the fauns piping their bitter-sweet music—ah me! 
the current sweeps us so rapidly past them—and shall we see 
them again? “Nevermore.” Oh, melancholy. hateful word ! 
What regret, what penitence—ay, and what remorse, are some- 
times hidden in it! How it reminds us of what might have 
been, but was not, and shall never be! Alas and alas, the 
opportunities, the moments of initiative, of action, of judg- 
ment—the seasons of seedtime and harvest—shall they come 
tous again’? ‘“ Nevermore.” 
But it strikes me that few words, or collocations of words, 








GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (r::%si::s) 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 


SOLID SILVER.— The 

largest and choicest Stock in London. 
Many of the designs are reproductions of 
the antique, at about one third the cost of 
the original, whilst others are the Com- 
pany’s special designs, and cannot be 


obtained else DING re, PRESENTS. 
WEDDING Ss 

Special attention is devoted to the 
preduction of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties, which are arranged in special 
cases for the convenience of customers. 
Every article is marked in plain figures 
for cash without discount. Intending 
purchasers should pay a visit of inspection 
before deciding elsewhere, and are assured 
of not being importuned to purchase. 


CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
MESS PLATE, of a Military 


character, especially designed to 
order. Figures or groups introducing the 
uniform of any regiment modelled in the 
highest style of art. Regiments returning 
from abroad supplied with complete outfits 
of table plate. PATIO done up as new. 
PRESENTA ION LATE. 
A magnificent stock of high-class plate, 
comprising Tea and Coffee Services, Centre- 
Pieces, Dessert-Stands, Candelabra, Race 
Cups, Bowls, Tankards, Beakers, Jugs, &c., 
at prices from £1 to £1000. Special and 
original designs by the Company's own 
artists prepared free of charge for com- 
mittees and others 
CAU UTION.—The Goldsmiths’ 
Company regret to find that many of 
their Designs are being copied in a very 
inferior quality, charged at higher prices, 
and inserted tn a similar form of advertise- 
ment, which is caleulated to mislead the 
public. 
They beg to notify that their only London 
retail address is 112, REGENT-STREET,W. 


“A SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS.” “We know of no 
enterprise of recent years which has been 
crowned with greater success than the 
Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Company, of 
112, Regent-<treet, who, nine years ago, 
opened their show-rooms to place the pro- 
ductions of their workshops direct before 
the .public, thus evins purchasers the 
numerous inte ~ which are 
obtained by "aaddie me on high-class 
goods. Such has been the. appreciation by 
the public that the Company have now the 
largest business iy England, and cre quite 
supplanting the old-fashioned houses that 
wride themselves upon having been estab 
but have utterly 


price 22, 


it pig oly 
credit system, entailing bad debts, for 
which cash buyers have to Caan g omen 
Court J Solid Silver 


GOLDSMITHS' & 


Silver Mounted Scent Bottle, 


SILVERSMITHS' 





Asparagus Helpers, Best Electro-plated, 15s. ; Solid Silver, £23 5s. 


The Company's £212 Canteen. Best Electro-Plated Forks and Spoons. 
List of Contents ; 
4 Salt Spoons. 
1 Soup Ladle, 
2 Sauce La‘iies. 
| 1 Gravy Spoon | 


1 Mustard Spoon 
1 Caddy Spoon 
1 Sugar Sifter. 
1 Pickle Fork. 
1 Chutney Spoon 


18 Table Forks, 

12 Table Spoons. 

12 Dessert Forks. 

12 Dessert Spoons. 
12 Teaspoons. 

6 Egg Spoons. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


| 1 Sugar Tong. 


1 Sugar Spoon. 
1 Butter Knife. 


Queen Anne Tea wiserites full size. 
Best Electro, 28 10s. Solid Silver, 216 15s. 


COMPANY, 


Fine Crystal Claret Jug, 
Electro Mounts, price 21 7s. 6d. 


112, REGENT 


25 to 50 per cent. 
ELECTRO-PLATE.—The 


Goods Manufactured by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company are trebly plated with 
pure Silver on the finest Nickel Silver, are 
unsurpassed for durability, and are equal 
in design and finish to Solid Silver. 

Although the prices in this Department 
are lower than charged by Stores and Fur- 
nishing Ironmongers, the quality is 
immeasurably superior. 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 

Trebly plated with pure Silver on the 
finest hard white Nickel Silver. Specially 
recommended for hard wear. Thousands 
of testimonials received from customers 
who have thoroughly tested their durability 
and excellence. Solid SILVER SPOONS and 
FORKS, 6s. 3d, per ounce. 


TABLE CUTLERY.—With 
best double refined Shear Steel Blades 
and fine African Ivory Handles. Best 
Electro-plated Fish Knives and Forks, 
Dessert Knives and Forks, Cake Knives 
and Forks, Salad Spoons and _ Forks, 
Asparagus Servers, Tart Servers, &c. 


APPROBATION. — Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor- 
respondents not being customers should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have through this means the ad- 
vantage of being supplied direct from an 
immense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, and which are not obtain- 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the tirm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made. 


TESTIMONIALS. — The 

numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have been 
favoured by customers who have used their 
plate for years is a pleasing testimony to 
the excellence and durability of their 
manufactures, 


OLD PLATE taken in Ex- 


change or Bought for Cash. 


MEDALS. — Awarded Nine 

Gold Medals, the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and the only Gold Medal, Paris 
Exhibition, 1889, 


best CASH PRICES.—All Goods 
marked in plain figures for Cash 
without Discount. 
( MANUFACTORY 


CLERKENWELL. 


Solid Silver Miniature Photo 
Frame, £1 6s. 


Solid Silver Twine Box, 
price £3 10s, 


Solid Silver, 25 15s. 


STREET, W. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


{APPELL and CQO,’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW 


C! 
Just published, 


(THE GONDOLIERS. New Opera 
W. S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
being Performed with great success at the 

Savoy sneeere. 


by 
Now 


VOCAL SCO 
PIANOFORT 
LIBRETTO .. 
WALté, a coe ie ERS, Qu ADRIL L E, 
by Buca 
PIANOFORTE AR Rk ANGE MENT, by w. 
Boyton Smith, and W. Kuhe 
SELECTION (as played My a the Military Bands), by 
Charl oF, 
SELECTION for VIOLIN" 
H, Farmer .. 


SOLO 
and POLKA, 


“Smallwood, 


and PIANOFORTE, by 
J. 1 MOLLoY’s | NEW SONGS. 
bea I'M BIG I’LL BE A SOLDIER. 
lilustrated by Helen Mackenzie. 
Suny with the gre: se secee - ng Miss Eleanor Kees. 
H°Y | CAN I BEAR TO LEAVE THEE? 
Vords by Hubi Newcombe. Price 2s, net. 
# ORD HENRY SOMERSET’S NEW SONG. 
SPRING. 
LORD HENRY SOMERSET. 


28. net. 


SONG OF 
Words and Music by 
Price 


NEW IRISH BALLAD by Villiers Stanford. 
(yelp DOCTOR MACK. In D and F, 


Vords by Alfred P. Graves. 
Sung by i Plunket Greene. Price 2 


NEW SONG by GOUNOD. 
Words by E. Hi. Leonard. 


Price 2s. net 


8. net, 


Ch. Gounod. 
In E flat and F. 


WONG by CARL ROSA, 
PELL 


( pNLY. 


Words by Dexter Smith. 


reat 


ME NOT, 


Madan 


orgina Burns withg SUCCESS 
Price net 
NEW DANCE MUSIC, 
TENETIAN SONG WALTZ. 

On the popular Song by Tosti. 
Arranwed by P. Bucalossi. Price 2s. net. 
M ARCHESA WALTZ. J. H. Wolton. 

4 Price 23, net 
* Quite delightful.”"—C rounty Gentleman. 
J“ IDDLESTICKS POLKA, J. H. Wolton. 
Price 2s. net. 
Al lit and dancy p ska.” County Gentleman, 
( phd LONG AGO WALTZ. May Ostlere, 
Composer of “ Hypatia,” &c, 
YHAPPELL and CO.S\ IRON-FRAMED 
PIANOFORTES for SALE, HIRE, or on the INSTAL- 
MENT SYSTEM. 
are DE NTS' PIANOFORTES From 16 guineas. 
CHT ANOS (Folding Key boards).. 2 3% 
cor PAGE PIANOFORTES 
OBLIQUI rly ERSTRU Nop iANOS 


UPRIGHT GRANDS 
HORIZONTAL GRANDS 


YIANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, by 


Broad wood, Bechstein, Collard, and Erard. 
AL 
. > 


EXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
From 6 to 150 Guineas. 
(SLOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
COMBINATION AMERICAN ORGANS, 
From 6 to 250 guineas, 
50, New Bond- street ; 5 and 15, Poultry. 
SM ALLW OOD’ Ss PIANOF ORTE 
' Smallwood's Tutor Is the Best of 
Smallwood’s Tutor Is the Best of ali. 
Smaliwood’s Tutor Is the Best of all. 
2s. 6d. net.—FRANCIS, DAY, and HUNTER, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


TUTOR, 


all, 


Newly introduced Pianoforte 8 4 the finest quality. 


From £29 to £ 
JOHN BROADWOOD. SONS 
e (Established 173 
33, GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W 
Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 
\ OORE and MOORE,—Pianos from 16} gs. 
A to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Years 


System, from 10s, 6d, per Month, or Cash, Lists free, 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C. 


YLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’ S PIANOS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
aiieetrasee Lists Free. 

170, New Bond-street, W. 


and 





1887, 





ee PBINSMEAD and Sons’ 


UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES | Ss 


»and Convenience of the Cottage with 
the and of the 
Horizontal Grand, 

Prices from Forty Guineas upwards, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, L ondon, w. 
[pRARDS PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 18,Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
vearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18,Great 
Marihorough-st,, where new Pianoscan be obtained from 50 ae. 


E RARDS’ PIANOS.—COTTAGES, 
4 50 guineas. 
OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 

Grand Prize (higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, 
1x89. 


7 HOMAS 


fouch, Tone, Durability 





from 





OETZMANN and CO. 
27, BAKER STREET. 





PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month, Tunings 
free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 

The most economical and judicious mode of obtaining a 
really good Japcceste is to hire one (with the option of 
purchasing it if approved) of the Manufacturers, THOMAS 
OE TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, 


PIANOS. .—l5s. per Month, Three - Years’ 
System. Become the property of the hirer if the pay- 
ments are kept up. There is no other house in London that 
ra such really 76 ee at 15s. per month on the three- 
stem as the snufacturers, THOMAS OETZMANN 

, Baker-street, 


ITT | and CO, 
27, BAKER STREET. | 


and ©O.— PIANOS AND 


I ORGANS. Absolute Sale. 50 per cent discount. Ten 

years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 
10 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Ciass 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 
Class 1, 17 guineas. 


yea 
bey co., 


T HOMAS 


‘ALMAINE 


Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Class 7, 40 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas. , Class 8, 45 guineas. 
Americ an Organs, by all ‘the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
he exchanged free if not approved of within one month. 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D/'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Finsbury-pavement, 


] ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 

cent discount for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand, 
103. 6d. per month) on the three-years hire system.— Lists free 
of C, STILES and Co., 42,Southampton-row, Holborn, London. 
Pianos exchanged. 


T° LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 
a large reduction and post free. All New Songs, Pieces, 
&c., ofall a ae New copies, best editions. precencre 
mence 4d., 6d., Catalowues sent gratis, post — 
Morr + see "Caledonian road. London, N. stablished 1827, 
NOTICK.—This advertisement only appears vecasionally. 
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N EW WORKS OF 
* "BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN: 
ER THREE LOVERS. By ALICE M. 


IEHL. In2\ ols., cro yw ay 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LITTLE LADY.” 


FICTION | 
YHE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH. By | 
| 


‘I 
E. FRANCES POYNTER, Author of “Among the Hills 
&c. in3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN, 
4 CTE. By HUGH WESTBURY. In 
4 3 vols., crown &vo, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEMOS. 
(PHE EMANCIPATED. By GEORGE | 
GISSING, Author of © Thyrza,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF HILBY.” 
QE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. By MARY 
E. MANN, Author of “ A Lost Estate,’ &c. In3 vols., | 
crown #VO. 
: RicHARD BeENTLEY and Soy, New Burlington-street. i 
({HATTO WINDUS'S 


and NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
SY RLIN. By OUIDA, Author of * 
rt nder Two Flags,” “ Chandos,” &c. 


(SHE BURNT MILLION. By JAMES 
PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols, 
BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. CHRISTIE 


MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 38 vols. 


ITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE. 
HAWLE EY SMART. S3vols. Second Edition. 


Moths,” 


3 vols, 


THE. 


V 


TWO POPU LAR BOOKS. 
YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING 
ARTHUR. By MARK TWAIN lilustrated by Dan 
lith Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 
WAIF OF THE PL AINE. By BRET 
Pay) aia Illustrated by 8S. L. Wood. Crown 


i 
Beard. 
E: 


VO, 


BOOKS. 


(Hocorat 


[( HocoLAT 


By | 





cloth, 
NEW SIX-SHILLING 
| pe HOLY ROSE, Ke. 
LESANT. With Frontispiece 
avo, cloth, 6s, 

YAUL JONES'S ALIAS, 
MURRAY and H. HERMAN, »wn svo, cloth, 6s, 
ee: LAWTON GIRL. sy HAROLD 

FREDERIC. With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 
», cloth, 68, 
[HE FIRM 
Romance of the 
Crown &vo, cloth, 63, 
(PHE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. 


DICK DONOVAN With 23 Illustrations by J. 
Russell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


By WALTER 
by F. Barnard. Crown 
Xe, 
cr 


By CHRISTIE 


OF 


Unromantic, 


GIRDLESTONE A 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


By 
H 


NOVELS. 
) DEVIL'S DIE. By Grant Allen. 
. 8S. Baring Gould, 
By Walter Bes sant. 
By Bie c 


R.E 

‘By Henry Murra 

By Alice 0° Hanlon. 
TALES OF TO-DAY. By George R. Sims. 


"HISTORY, &e. 


SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A By JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, M.P. Post cloth, 


4 


aye 
vo, 





(HE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By JUSTIN 
H. MCCARTHY, M.P. 4 vols., dems avon 1s, " *h és 
8 an ready. 
T ALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By 
rortyl ARD WALFORD, M.A. Revised Edition, crown 
svo, Cloth extra 


3a. Gd. 
SPORT, &c. 
RIBBON OF THE 


LOUIS HENRY CURZON, 
, cloth extra, 6s. 


TURF. 
Crown &v« Shortly. 
NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
4 THAMES, from its Source Downwards By A. 8. 
KRAUSSE, With 340 Illustrations, post svo, picture cover, 
is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


UE 


By 


cH E BL 


BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 


A CADEMY NOTES (1890). 

£ Sketch’ :,1s 

GROSVENOR NOTES (1890). \v ith Sketches, 1 

PL Ww GAL LERY NOTES (1890). With Sketches, Is. 

*>ARIS SALON (1890) 

OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED ; 
ATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE 

gu Lilies strations, 3s. 


HENRY 


. 
ALA 
PINE. ARTS. 
CHATTO and WINDUs, Piccadilly. 


Popult ar Edition, now ready, cloth, price 


vr vO 
‘T.CUTHBERT’S TOWER. 
WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh, 
The “ Morning Post 

“The admirers of this novelist will find their predilection 
justified by her new book, ‘ St. Cuthbert's Tower. sike most 
of its predecessors, it belongs to the se nsational school, but 
shows a further degree of development of the author's h. ~ io 
It has a wider grasp of character, and the style, while 
ing forcibly realistic is more care ful and matured than that 
of the writer's first tale 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


London 


” he. 


* says 





MOL ESWORTH’'S NEW STORY. 
6d., 


MRs. 
»w ready, price 3s, ¢ 
By Mrs. 


ITTLE MOTHER BUNCH. 
240 pages, 


iL MOLESWORTH, Author of “ Carrots,’ 
llustrated. 


CASSELL and CoMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 


’ &e. 


WALFORD'S NOVELS. 
picture boards, 28., 


CHEAP EDITION OF L. B. 
B. WALFORD, 


w ready, at all Booksellers’, 
\ Author of “ A Sage of Sixteen,” “ Cousins,” “ Baby's 


R. SMITH.” By L. 
Grandmother ” &c. 
E.C. 


,ondon : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride-street, 


NOVELTIES 





With | 
THE 
PARIS. | 


By FLORENCE | 


| On Rollers, for Hanging, 


YDON NEWS 


First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by 


BROWN and POLSON in 1856. 


BROWN and POLSON's 


CyORN FLOUR 


Was in the Field some time before any other was anywhere 


heard of, and no other has now an Equal Claim to the 


Public Confidence, 


(Hoc OLAT MENIER. 
a 

Highest MONOU RS 

ALL SXLEIBITIONS. 


4 Ib. } Ib. 


For 


MENIER = and 


PACKETS, 
BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON, and ‘su PPER, 
MEN I E R. 
Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons. 





Paris, 
London, 
New York. 

Sold Ev very where, 


(JOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
PRONCHITI S, and NEURALGIA, 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER. 


[PD ® COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Cc ee, Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
joubtedly the inventor of C hlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the “Times,” 
July 13, 1864, 


[)® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE The Right Hon, Earl Russell comm 

nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 


of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne,—See “ Lancet, 
Dec. 31, 1863, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
Cc HLORODY NE.—Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 
Jan. 12, 1866 8 —— by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners, Of course, it would not he thus singularly popular 
lid it not supply a ws aA and fill a place, 


[DD ®. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
&ec. 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
c HL ORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
o arrhwa, &c 


DE J COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Cc H LORODYNE. —CAUTION.—None genuine wit hous - e 
words “ Dr, J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne" on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming medical Sgotimont accompanies each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell-atreet, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottle 8, 18. 14d., 
23. 9d., 48, 6d., and 118 


TEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY HURST AND ACKETT. 
vow ready at all the Libra 
LITTLE MISS COLWYN, By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of “ Jaculhi'’s Wife,” “ NoSaint,” &« 3 vols 
CUTTING FOR PARTN RS. By JOHN CORDY 
a APRA LEON Author ‘ A ng Rapiers of Regent's 


own.’ &e. 3 

TILL THE GREAT ASSIZE. By VERE sAVERING, 
A Modern Delilah,” “ Ba + vols 

TRISCOTT. By ¢ — ANDREW HAG GARD, 
Author of “ Dodo and 1, 
CROSS mo yy ay MAY CROMMEL IN, 

Quee le or 

DU LUIBEL. By ‘GE RTRU DE M. JIAY WARD. 

HuRST AND BLACKETT, Limited. 


MISS BRADDON'’S LATEST NOVEL 
Autograph Edition, 2a. 6d.; picture covers, 28 
(HE DAY WILL COME. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,’ 
* Mohawks,” &« 

“It isthe of a father’s sin visited upon an innocent 
child—a terrible story, true to life, as natural as injustice 
and worked out with unrelenting logic Athenwum 

Loudon > SiMPKIN and Co., Limited. 


— 


Author of 


3 vols, 


© Vixen,” 


atory 


One Shilling. Ripaway, Piccadilly. 


WORLD IN WHITE, and Other Poems. 
By LINDON MEADOWS, 
Author of “ Maurice Drummore, Royal Marines.” 


“Household Words” says: “We 
mother to hang up in her nursery 
had of James Epps and Co, 


A NURSERY 


would recommend every 
‘A Nursery Card, to be 


CARD. 


24in. by 18in., 6d.; or on Linen and 
Varntshed, Is. 64. ; post free 


HAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty 


| Cases of Accident and Sudden I!iness common to Children. 
it provides against :—Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, Bruises, 


Burns, Child-crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, Cuts, 
Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-Bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, 
Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing 
Coins, Buttons &c., Wounds, 

J, Eppsand Co., 170, Piccadilly ; 


> , P 

AY FEV ER. —The most effective remedy 

for this distressing affection is EPPS'S ANTHOXAN.- 
THUM, administered as spray The relief to the excoriated 
membrane is almost instantaneous, In Bottles, 28. 9d, and 
4s. 6d. (by post 3d. extra), labelled 
J. EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly ; 


AT JAY'S. 


and 48, Threadneedle-street. 





and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


“ As usual at this season of the year, Jay’s Mourning Warehouse, Regent-street, is to the fore 


with a splendid assortment of new materials for summer wear. 


To the fact that grey is the 


prevailing colour this season is attributable the numberless shades of that favourite tint on 


view at this house. 
endless variety of designs among those at Jay’s. 


Black grenadine will also be much worn, and in this material there is an 


In silks, brocades will this year take the lead, 


the patterns being mostly small and detached, the floral designs being specially attractive and 


handsome in the extreme.”—Court Circular. 


MOURNING. 


“Tn reply to many inquiries, we recommend the Maison Jay. 


This house, long established, 


makes mourning a specia)ty, and is excelled by no other house in London or Paris for the 


beauty of the work, the quality of the materials, 


MOURNING ORDERS 


or the style of manufacture.” 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Jay’s experienced Assistants and Dressfitters travel to any part of the kingdom free of 


expense to purchasers. 


They take with them Dresses, Mantles, and Millinery, besides 


Patterns of Materials, all marked in Plain Figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the 
warehouse. Reasonable estimates are also given for Household Mourning. 


JAY'S, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 


RIGHTON.—FREQU ENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini 


| Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets. 


Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
From Victoria 10 a.m, Fare 12s. 6d.,including Pullman Car. 
Cheap 10s, 6d. 1st Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Saturday 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Koyal Pavilon, 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton ev A saaey 
From Victoria at 1045 a.m. and 12.15p.m. Fare} 

Pullinan Cars run in London and Bri bron Fast Trains, 


YARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vid NEWHAVEN, 


DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
ice Weekdays and Sundays 
Paris to Le 


Fixed Express Sery 


London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class), wedeon (1, 2,3 
dep. 

Victoria (Weat-End) &.50 p.m, 

London Bridge (City) 4 p.m. 
arr 


Paria (St. Lazare) 

arr 
wa, 
A) at. 


London Bridge (City) 7 


ar 
Paris Lazare) 4&0 a.m.! Victoria (West-End) 7 


(St. 
Fares —Single, First 34s, 7d., Second 25a. 7d... Third les, 7d, 
Return, Firat 588. 3d., Second 428, 3d., Third 33s. 3d. 
Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excelle nt Cabins, &e. 
Tra ne runal ngside Stenmers at vewhaven # and Dieppe. 


[ook FULL “PARTICULARS see Time- 
hooks and Handlills, to be obtained at Victoria, 
London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following 
Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :— West 
End General Offices, 2s, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and &, Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Tr ‘afalgar- Square ; Hay s Agency, ¢ ‘ormbill ; 
Cook's Office, Ludgate-circus ; and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand. 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


jy HITSU NTIDE ON THE CONTINENT. 

JHEAP TOURS vid the HARWICH route to ANT 
WERP ‘BRI SSELS, the ARDENNES (Cheapest Continental 
Holiday), ROT" aie M, THE HAGUE, bang RHINE, &« 
LIVERPOOL STATION, G.E.R., ep. 8 pm., every 
weekday to ANTYV NERP and ROTTERDAM r heap Excursions 
to HAMBURG from LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, at 
# p.m. on May a and 244,and HARWICH (Parkeston Quay) at 
10 p.m., G.B.N, Co.'s Passenger Steamers. Further particulars 
and tickets at a. Regent-street -; or of the CONTINENTAI 
MANAGER, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO" T HE LAND OF 

THE MIDNIGHT SUN.—The Orient Company's Steam 

ships GARONNE (3876 tons) and CHIMBORAZO (3847 tons) 
will make aseries of Trips to Norway during the season, 
visiting the finest Fiords. The dates of departure from 
London will be as Eollows, and from Leith two days later 

JUN < for 18 ¢ days JULY 15, for 15 days 

i J 











“Inner lead” 
f Norway , thus 


days 
will be navigated thro: 
inside ringe of Islands off t 
securing oth water; those of J 
proceed to the North Cape, where the 
the horizon at Midnight The Gar 
fitted with electric light, hotand cx 
the highest order 
Managers--F. Green and Co., 13, Fenchurch 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co,, 5, Fenchurch-avenue, 
E.C. For further particulars apply to the latter firm 


nne and Chimborazo are 
jd baths, &c. Cumne of 


“avenue 
London 


SUMMER 
rpours TO THE 
FIORDS OF NORWAY.—Quickest pnd. che apert route 
The splendid new first-class steamer ST NIVA leaves 
Leith and Aberdeen on MAY 24 for Twelve seat Cruise, Fort 
nightly thereafter. Full particulars and Handbook (3d.) may 
be had from W. A. MALCOLM, 102, Queen Victoria-street, BE. 
SEWELL and CROWTHER, Is, Cockspur-st., Charing-cross 8. W 
THOMAS COOK and Sons, Ludgate-circus, EA 
Offices : and GUuton COMPANY, 25, Water-street, 


Y ACHTING CRUISE TO THE LEVANT 

AND CRIMEA.—The Orient Company will dispatch 
their steam-ship CUZCO, 3918 tons register, 4000-horse power, 
from London on JULY 1, for a Six-Weeks Cruise, visiting 
Pirwus (for Athens), Constantinople, Selmetopol, Balaclava, 
Yalta (for Livadia), Mudania (for Bruea), Mount Athos, s 
calling en route at various places in the Mediterranean 
month of July is considered the pleasanteat time for cruising 
in the Mediterranean and Black Sea. The Cuzco is fitted with 
electric light, hot and cold baths, && Cuisine of the highest 
order. 

Managers—F. GRkEN and Co., 13 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co., 5 
For terms and further er partiqniers apply to the 


P ND ¢ O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
7 ROM LONDON TO 
OonPAY, GIBRALTAIC MALTA, BRIN i 
DISI, EGYPT, ADEN, ‘and MAD AS, via 
BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA. STRAITS 
and JAPAN, AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEA.| Every 
a are mae TASMANIA, and ALEX j sitermate week 


HOLIDAYS. 


WEST COAST AND 


andall Brauch 
Liverpool 


Fenchurch-avenue, 
Fenchurch-avenue. EA 
latter firm 


Every week 


NDR 
DIREC TSERV ICES from BRIN DISI to EGYPT and the EAST 
heap Keturn Tickets 
For Particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 
hall-street _E C.; and 25, Cockspur-street: London, 8. W 


OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
Daily yield, 507,600 walls, Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fabr. 
The Baths were founded by the Komans in the First Century. 
Most valuable n cases of Lheumatiem, Gout, Skin Affections, 
The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at great 
expense, One ot the greatest hygienic physicians says: “They 
are the most complete in Europe They include Thermal, 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray. 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms. All 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths. Band Daily in the 
Pump-room, Address Manager for every information. 


(PHE “HIGHLAN [Ds OF BRAZIL 
SANATORIUM.—In one of the finest climates in the 
world for pulmonary complaints, 2300 ft. above sea-level 
atmosphere dry and exhilarating. Visitors from England 
exchange their winter for a delightful summer, instead of the 
mitigated winter of the Mediterranean health-resorts ; 235 
days of sunshine perannum. English church. Circular from 
CHARLES W. JON Es, Eaq., 39, Drury-luildings, Liverpool; or 
ARTHUR EB, JONES, Esy., The Sanatorium. 8. Paulo, Brazil. 


M, ee ae o 2 8: Ss. 
#5 Ae Monte Carlo, 


adjacent to Monaco, is 

one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality basa tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-hathes ; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, 


Leaden 


replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in ite special 
fascinationsand attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
tion of health 

sa WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, ite numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to ite guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual epring. Monte Cario is 
only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 
Nice. 
A! 
conducted 
sunny chambers. 
tennis. 


IN QTRIN 
A XENSTEIN, 

£ Hotel Axenstein. 
tude, with Alpine, glacier, 
Arrangements for a stay. 
Brunnen. Omnibus. 


I UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
4 tucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 5¢0 


rooms ; no charge for lighting or service 
Hausen Faeres, Proprietors. 
N ILAN. — Hétel de Rome. Admirably 
4 situated, full south, pear.the Cathedral, Galleries, and 
principal objects of interest. Well recommended for its 
mfort and moderate charges. Branch House — Hotel 
Bi acione and Bellevue. BoRELLA FREKES, 


LIQUEUR OF THE GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
a0 much into public favour on account of its 
wonderful operties of ating Digestion and 
preventin, by spepsia, can now be had of all the 

principal Wine and Spirit Merchants. 
Sole Consiguee—W. DOYLE, 85, Crutebedfriars, Londen, k.C. 


x. -LES- BAINS. —Grand Hotel Bernascon 
et de l'Europe.—One of the most renowned and lest 
in Europe. Patronised by Royal Family. 3200 
Refined table. Large wardens; lawn- 
ReERxaascon, Proprietor 





Lake of Lucerne.—Grand 
First-class establishment, 2000 ft. alti- 
and lake scenery. 20 heds 
Trains and boats to Station 
EBERLE, Proprietor. 








than these 
I fancy, 


significance 
to them, 


convey a deeper 
seldom give utterance 
wounded feeling. 
they express our censure of ourselves. We 
the very stamp and seal of abortive effort. 
unheeded occasion : representing the 
satisfied soul, the 
Bat two words—two little words 


as 
and yet 


“If only” I had 
filled ; “if only” 


not 
I had spoken when speech 


been silent when speech conld not be profitable ; 
I ought to have done, and left undone what I 
then, indeed, Ishould not now be sitting 


had done what 
ought not to have done 


in sackcloth and a 


when we come to write the epitaph of our past, 
When we come to reckon up the 


If only 


words 


and follies, the sins of omission and commission, 
‘If only! 
of us, when we shut up that book which, 
can write 


we put down as the sum of them 
very few 
wizard's, is buried with 
finis than If only!” As for the 
have been the guidance, the and the 
hamanity—the martyrs, and heroes ; 


and philosophers who have led 


us in our grave, 


stay, 
saints, 
the 


ReY AL 


OPEN 


MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
DA Ba name \ 
8 ! | Wor 


the b “ 


Rex AL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
AFTERNOON 

Monda ‘ 

Tuesd 

Wed 

T ‘ atre 

ath 


ReY AL ‘MIL IT AR Y E XHIBITION, 


EXHIBITION, 


SPORTS 


MILITARY 


EL TTARY. 
of 


pRovaL. 


y Encamy 


EXHIBITION, 


MILIT ARY 
HELSEA 


EXHIBITION, 


and WEST BROMPTON 


wat 


FRENCH 
EARL'S COURT 


BEST EXHIBITS and 
PARIS UNIVERSAL 
FINK ATS AND I 
PAINS pyeU SIs ATE? 

THE LOUVRE THE 


a ATTRA TIONS from 


rE 
CHAMPS ELYSEES 


PRE INCH B XHIBITION. 
i of African Life 
Inthe” WILD EAST. 

ATTACK by ARAB MARAT DERS in AFRICAN DESERT. 
Aral Steeds, Camels, Sheep, and Goate 
THEATRE. MUSIC MOOR si CONCERT 
CHARMING GARDENS PANORAMA, &e, 


PPRENCH EXHIBITION. 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
Exhibition THIS DAY (Saturday 
NOTICE, 
OPENING DAY, Two p.m., 1a 
Season Ticket Huldera and the Public 
Entrances at Two p.m., except at the Main Entrance 


will OPEN the it Three p.m. 


wlmitted at all 


in Lillie- 


row 

OPZNING CEREMONY.—Members of the Reception Com- 
mittee, Members of the French Committee and Invited Guests 
can be Admitted at the Main Entrance only, from 2.15 to 
2.45 pir 


2.45 pin 
The Blue Tickets alone will be taken at Main Entrance 


[PRENCH EXHIBITION. 
Season Tickets Now on Sale 
at usual Agents and at Exhibition OMicea, 
Price 10s Ch ldren 5a 


JPRENCH 
EXHIBITION 
4 Panmaker’ Company. 

street, EC., OVEN, MONDAY, 


days, from 11 » am. wy pm 
ADMISSION, 14. 


L, YCEUM. THE BELLS TO-NIGHT, also 
4 f 2tand 26 at 4.50, Mathine (his original part), Mr, 
- receded at Eight hy THE Sine ANDTHE MILLER. 
. Y i 20, 3 and 2 
F . F , and Li I Night of the Season 
(Miss Ellen Terry's Frater, Benefit), MAY 31. Hox-office 
(Mr. J. Hurst) open daily, Ten to Five. Seats also booked 
by letter or telegram, LYCEUM. 
OYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION.- —The 
Attention of V +g is respectfully Invited to the 
WORKING DAIRY oft 
__1onl x0N AND PROFINC IAL DAIRY comp ANY. 


Weppixe and BIRTHD AY PRESENTS 


RODRIG UES’, 22, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THF WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR 
in SILVER, ORMOLU, CHINA, OXIDIZED SILVER, 
POLISHED BRASS, and LEATHER with SILVER MOUNTS. 

DRESSING G ASES. DRePATC H BOxRS. 
JEWEL BOXES VELOPE C 

c ASE<OF IVORY oy SNES STATIONERY c PABINETS 
CARRIAGE CLA WRITING CASES. 


EXHIBITION. 


Jounx KR. WHITLEY 


OF FANS 
at Drapers’ Hall, 
MAY 19, Lago, 


Chairman, 
by the 

Throgmorton- 

and following 





TICKS. 
AGE SCALES. 
t 1G AR CABINETS 
‘ASES CIGARETTE BO? he. 
AND RLEG ANT Ph ESENTS LVER, 
Anda large and choice Assortment of ENGL sn 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 


T RAVELLING DRESSING BAGS 
With Hallmarked Sterling Silver Fittings, in Moroeco, 
Russia, Crocodile, and Pigskin Leathers. 
£30, 


£5 5s., £10 108., £15, £20, 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 


for Carteate-Visite a.nd Cabinet Portraits, ia, 61. to £5. 
REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS, 
(PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS. Russiaand Moroce: 
all sizes, to held 2-to 12 Portraits, 


FODRIGUES'’ MONOGRAMS 
>. ARMS, CORONET. CREST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
eraved as Gema from Ori ginal and Artistic Designs. 
NOTED ATER ana ENVELOPES, brilliantly illuwinated by 
nf in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, 
ener, RELIRY STAMPING, any colour, is. per 100, 
‘ew and or ete Papers. 
Bill GUEST CARDS, 


to £100. 


the 
PRMtRAMMER MENUS and 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS. and BOOK PLATES. 
A VISITING NAME PLATE, elegant! aren and 100 
superfine CARDS Printed, or 4s. 6d. 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ds only { 
without a pang of 
Their intention, their sound, 
may take 
neglected duty, or 
sharp cry of a dis- 
penitential moan of an uneasy conscience. 
they 
prayer and a confession, an aspiration and a regret. 
promised, or, having promised, had ful- 


hes, heaping dust on my grey hairs. 


immortal 
inspiration 
the prophets, poets, 
us 


THE 


We wilderness, the evangelists 
is reproachful ; 
them as 
way they have trodden, 
a false step here 
How must it be, then, 
are at oncea 
“Tf only! nesses. 
iterate and reiterate it 
of future repentance, 
in places which ought to have 
acknowledge our mistake, and 
only” we had taken the 
only” we had been true to the 
if only” 
and singed our venturesome 


was needed, or 


“if only” I 


Thus, 
it is in these 
faults 
of our lives, 

I fear that 
like the 
any other 
which 


of our 


only’ 


purpose—“if only” we had 


minds where shall I stop 


with tombs. 


Way 


through the 


STOUT ‘PEOPLE, 


Mr. 


the disease 


Russell's a 
and that hte 
ms beyond all 


4 Times 
to CURE is treat- 
rhe 


BUILD 


doubt, 
NOT LOWER, BU1 
book (116 
and rapidly 
week is 3. Ibs.), 


Dt 
SYSTEM pages), with 
iow to pleasantly eure 


reduction in first 


tamnps, 


C. RUSSELL, 


| Woburn House, Store St., Bedford Sq., 


LONDON, MB 


F RY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
*“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.’ 
vlapted to those whose digestive organs 


1. Cameron, M.D, 


“nr 
are weak,” 


8 especial 
Sir Charles 


ILLUSTRATE 


who 
visions from the solitude of their Patmos, the great poets who 
have placed the problems of life before us in their “* 
I am not sure but that even these, when looking back over the 
will have murmured, 
and a backward step there— 
with us lesser mortals? 
must continue to make mortifying confession of our 
There is no health in us. 

With careless hand we sow the 
and, when tares and thistles spring up 


wise 


we had never played with the fire of temptation 
wings 
steadfast in the ways of truth and purity and justice—* if 
* we had striven towards the light with a firm and lofty 


instead of playing with it as a fool’s bauble- 
? The ye 


downwards, are planted thickly with regrets, like an Appian 


ars, 


Hence we are unable to repress the stern } apeenee which 


D LONDON NEWS 


conscience 


Apocalyptic 
so little! 


have revealed 
Hamlets "— 
them! Or 
as they noticed 
‘If only!” 

Why, we 
weak- 
From youth upwards we 
seeds newspaper. 
bloomed with golden grain, we 
sigh “If only!” Ah! yes, “if 
counsel of our friends—*“ if 
better impulses of our nature— 
stood 


“if only” we had 


life as a divine gift. 
‘if only,” but 


onwards and 


treated 
experience 
we travel 


as 


any weakness or 
inevitable regret—* 


NICHOLSON'’S 


us the 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-sclected 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 


Cocoa, 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 

Homeopathic Chemists, London. 

TOT IC E.—When 

4 ALORED BD. FRARCE'S CHINA and 

LOGUI sf of usef a tarors ation lear, CONCISE 


practical aol te Indes ne t 
3. Ludgate-h i *(Estal 


furnishing send for 
GLASS CATA 
und 


t free, 
li hed 1760.) 


SOCIATION. 


r Millions, 
least 


LIFE AS 


| ONDON 

4 Established 1s 

| Aesurance Fund 
Mutual Assurane 

81, King W 





VAN 





HOUTEN’S 


Cocoa 


STIMULATES AND NOURISHES - 


CHEAP, CHEERING, 


Without leaving any 


/njurious Effect on the Nervous System. 
IT IS A PERFECT BEVERAGE. 


AND SUSTAINING. 








NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


NuDA VERITAS—NAKED TRUTH. 


For 22 years it has never failed 


lux- 
and 


to rapidly restore grey or faded 
hair, either in youth or age. 
© It arrests falling, causes 
SWuriant growth, is permanent, 
perfectly harmless, 
SA ¢ In Cases, 104, 6d.; of all Hair 
« OSS dreasers and Chemists, Circulars 
on application. 
Wholeeale Acents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS 
81 & 32, Kerners-sireet, W.; and 01-95, City-road, 
jy ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of W atches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent pee on application te 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; and 2), Regent-street. 
] )RESS SHIRTS and COLLARS, 
Uncquaiied fa Peau and Fit. 
ul PL 


fosiers and Glovers, 


POPE 
London, W. 


136, Re oan. saben, 


THE MEXICAN > 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Hair - to 





Restores (irey or White its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR. 

Being delicately perfumed, 
odour. 

Is NoT adye,and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen, 


it leaves no unpleasant 


Should be in every house where a HAiIn RENEWeEn | 


is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


we NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
| Dave Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 


Work, 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
temoves all traces of Tobacco smoke. 
Taste. 


and extracts from 


Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the 
Is partly composed of Honcy, 
sweet herbs and plants. 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
TOOTH POWDER, only 
jars. Price Is, 


FLORILINE put in glass 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PALN and spasmodic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
andl 


| RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sok by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. 





per Bottle. 


[DD INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hearthurn, 
Heatache, Gout, and Indigestion. and safest aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies and children. Of all Chemists, 


exacts 


of 
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from us; and yet—and yet—it avails us 


Ah, those neglected opportunities—if we could but recall 
cancel 
irreparable errors ! 
on the map of our past lives, 
mariner’s chart of ocean. 
not obliterate them withasmudge of black,as a Russian censor 
wipes out with his brush an offending paragraph in a foreign 
And as to no one of us is it permitted to make a 
second voyage through that treacherous sea, we shall profit little. 
I take it, by the melancholy record. 
thank Heaven, I am not), I might here insert a sententicus tag, 
on thedesirability of turning this record to account “* 
remainder of your career on 
we blunder on, repeating the very follies which have wrung 
from us the pitying tear, and seeking still to gather grapes 
from thistles—still carrying, 
unprotected lights into the firedamp and the lurking gas—I 
refrain from the obvious platitude. 
others, 
should surely save ourselves some searchings of heart if, when 
the temptation and the trial assailed us, we remembered that 


those unwise decisions, or repair those 
There they are, painted in vivid colours 
like shoals and rocks on the 


There they must remain: we can- 


Were Ia moralist (which, 


during the 


earth.” But as we never do—as 


like the heedless miner, our 
We learn little from the 


but less from our own. Though we 


in the future, extort from 
W. H. D.-A. 


shortcoming will, 


If only!” 





NEW 
SUMMER SILKS 


AND 
DRESSES, 
From 6id. to 5s. 6d. 
per yard. 


SAMPLES POST FREE, 


Nicholson’s Book— 
‘HOW TO DRESS WITH 
GOOD TASTE AND 
ECONOMY,” 





(corner of St. 


Containing a Choice Selection 
of Illustrations of Newest 
Mantles, Jackets, Costumes, 
ete., post free, 
NICHOLSON & C0., 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
’ 

Ny St. Paul’s Churchyard 
ERGASTERIA—£1 83. 64. 4, Cheapside. 
Made in every shade of 
ne Foulé, French Serge, FACTORIES~— 
and All-Wool Beige, includ- 
ing material for Bodice, 66, 67, and 63 
ve same, in all shades of ° i ’ 
French All-Wool Amazon PATERNOSTER ROW 
Cloth, £1 13s, 6d.; Making ’ 
Bodice, 8s. 6d. extra, London, E.C. 

\ HAT IS YOU R “OREST and MOTTO? 
Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 74, 6d. EDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. 
and wife blended. C engraved on seals and dies. 
plates engraved int aland modern styles, Signet rings, 
13-c arat, fro m n 428 ranh ourn street, Londo mn, Ww.c, 
\U LLETON’ S GUINEA BOX of CRE STE D 
/ STATIONERY—a Half-rcam of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOVES. all stamped IN COLOUR with 
f No charge forengraving steeldic. Wedding 
»and 50 best Visiting 
» N, Seal Enwraver , 25, Cranbourn 
atreet Martin’s-lane), London, W.C, 
TNEPLITZ - SCHONAU, IN BOHEMIA, 
is one of the Oldest Watering-places in Europe, whose 
hot alkaline springs (from 98 to 120 deg. Fahr.) may be used 
durfig the whole year. 
The Teplitz springs havea direct effect in removing Gout 
from the system, in curing sprains, 
fractures, and sword wounds, 
neuralgia, and other nervous 


and Rheumatism 
dislocations, and 
paralysis, palsy, 
affections, &c. 
The “Stidtischer Biader-Inspector” in Teplitz as well as 

the Mayor of Schinau (Bohemia) will be pleased to give any 
infor mation desired. 

CLEANS GLOVES. 

CLEANS GLOVES. 
I PENZINE COLL AS.—Buy ‘ 

REMOVES TAR, d 


REMOVES TA 
FROM FU RST 


gun-shot 
sciatica, 


CLEANS G LOVES. 





* Collas.’ 


OLL, 
TURE, 
PENZINE COLLAS. —Try ‘ Colas.” 
See the word COLLAS onthe Label and Cap, 
Extra refined, nearly odourless, 
On using becoming quite odourless, 


BENZINE “COLLA AS. — Ask for 
Prep aration and take no other. 

Sold everywhere, 64., 18., and 1s. 6d. per Bottle. 

SANGER and *sONS, "489, Oxford-street, W. 


Cc LOTH, &e. 








” 


* Collas 


Agents: J. 


}]0oPiNG COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 


‘NM HE celebrated effectual cure without 

internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 

EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


VV AYLOR’ s C IMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
and constantly prescribed by the most 
nN free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 





experienced Chemist, 
eminent Skin Doctors, 
MOST INVALU 


sti Amps. 
. TAYLOR, Chemist, 


ABL 
13, Baker- street, London, W. 





] 7 EATING’S POWDER.— Kills bugs, moths, 

fleas, and all insects (perfectly unrivalled). Harmless 
thing but insects. Tins, 6d.and is, Ask for “ Keating's 
“and insist upon having it. 


to ever 


Powder, 


FACT.—Hair Colour Ww ash. h. By damping 
4 the hair with this Wash, in two hours its original colour 
is restored. N¢ a pening or pre poring, required, 10s. 6d., post 
for stamps.—A LEX. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, Loton. 


-PERIob 


The Secret of a Clear Head, Fluent Speech, Strong Voi 
Sweet Breath, and Perfect Health. ake PERIODATE 
TONIC[ WEAVER), one eenepoeates in =e a tween meals, 


Bottle; or post fi 
IODATE COMPOUNDS 


COMPANY, Giapham " % 5.W. 

















THE 


MAY 


NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


“Who best can suffer, best can do.”’—JWVilton. 


The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the history of Great Empires 
Sor its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness!!! 
vry 


ABOVE ALL!!! 
A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND 
UNFLINCHING TRUTHFULNESS! 


THE QUEEN’S PRIZE! 
The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given by HER 
MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these :— 

Cheerful Submission to Superiors ; Self-Respect and Independence 
of Character; Kindness and Protection to the Weak; Readiness 
to Forgive Offence; a Desire to Conciliate the Differences of 
others; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinch- 
ing Truthfulness. 
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“Such principles, if evoked and carried into action, would 
eer an almost perfect moral character IN EVERY CONDITION 
OF LIFE,”—SMILEs. 





‘ome the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Naught shall make 


rue, 
IF ENGLAND 
TRUE!” 


SHAKSPEARE 
AND DUTY, 


THE PivorTr oF YDUTY- 


STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED 

SHERBET, OR ACIDULATED SHERBET MASKED WITH SUGAR.—Expericnce shows that sugar, 
acidulated sherbet masked with sugar, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, 
all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin or old 
will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” 
It possesses the power of reparation when digestion 
to health. 





DO REST BUT 











TO ITSELF 











pink or chemically coloured sherbet, or 
sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are 
whisky largely diluted with seltzer water, 

peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. 
has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track 


CAUTION. 


and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Examine each Bottle, 
it you have been ‘impose lon by a worthless imitation, 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S “ FRUIT =o ” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT, 





“FASHIONS IN FUR seem to grow 
it 


and 
of 


present day are cut with a precision and accuracy 


more tasteful and more artistic, 


fact that the fur 


every year 


is a certain garments the 
were totally 
unknown some This is 
especially the case at the International 
Fur Store, 163 and 198, Regent-street, 


where the latest novelties in fur garments of the 


and fitted with an artistic skill which 


ten or fifteen years ago. 


best quality and smartest design may always be 


found.”"—L£rtract. 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Manufacturing Furriers, 


-S 163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


ts = 
THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use,— 
Dee, 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
ilmen, &ce. 


MANUFACTORY VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD 


ADAMS'S _ 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


“aurd NEW SPRING PA} PATTERNS 


MMeOUlls ~~ SPRARMAN’S SERGES, 


Cut by the yard. For Ladies’ and Genticmen’s wear 
Prices for Ladies, from 1/6 to 4/11. 
For Gentlemen, from 2/11 to 129. 
For Girls and Boys, from 1/3} the yard. 





SP EA i ANS 








All the Latest and most Fashionable 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS, 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 

On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN’S SERGES 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 
UTILITY. 

ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY 


= SPEARMAN AnD SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH. 


COVENTRY | MACHINISTS’ COS 
| “CLUB” 


AND 
“SWIFT” 
SAFETIES from £12 each, 

from £18 each, or 20g. per Month 


or £1 per Month. 
Works: COVENTRY. London: 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. Manchester: 9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS. 
Paris: Rue du 4 Septembre. Boston, U.S.A.: 239, Columbus Avenue. 
GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM. | 


CATALOGUES FREE. 











“SWIFT” “MARLBORO” CLUB TRICYCLES, 


is | 


ILLUSTRATED 
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IMMENSE SUCCESS 


PERRY & CO.’S VIADUCT WATCH. 


Over 50,000 


PRICE 


10/6 


HAC, 





The only cheap watch that will give entire satisfaction and has Quick Winding Keyless Action. The 
Case is Nickeled, with a double back, and the Hands are set from the outside. The Dial is enamelled, and has sunk 
seconds, Movement jewelled in 4 holes. Ladies’ Size, 32s. 6d.; Silver Cases, Ladies’ and Gents’ Size, 21s. 
PERRY and CO., Limited, 18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &15.to & 5,000. 
18 NEW BOND S!,W. LONDON. 


This Jewellery Businces was established in the City in tle reign of King George the Third, 








EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immeliately on receipt of letter or telecram, 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London, 
not charged, however distant the 
may be. 


Travelling expenses are 


residence 





Telegraphic Address—*PETER. ROBINSON, LONDON.” 
—— Number 3557. 


PETER ROBINSON | 
DELIGHT TO MAID AND MASTER. 


NO BRUSHING REQUIRED 
FOR BOOTS AND SHOES, 


~ NUBIAN BLACKING softens and preserves 


the leather, giving a Brilliant Waterproof Polish equal to patent Icat! er to 
Boots, Shoes, and all Leather Articles 
Applied with a Sponge attached to the Cork. 
It beats the world as an HARNESS DRESSING. 
Lasts a week on Gentlemea’s and a month on Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 
MUD CAN BE WASHED OFF & POLISH REMAINS. 
Sold everywhere at 1s. and 2s. per Bottle. Reject Substitutes. 
LUSTRE MUSCOVITE (6; Brown Leather Boots, Bags, Harness, &c. 
Best Article made, Self Polishing. 64. per Bottle. 
Ransemanue sith 95 to 98, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON. 























OM E WOR K. re ‘| Cumerarns. CHAPS, AND 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, a Fortnightly Tlustrated [° LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are 
Journal of all Art ork, Brass Hs noe ring, Painting, Em- CURED by CREME SIMON, recommended hy 


aris, and adopted by every 
Whitens and fortifies the 


broidery, Carving, Modeltinn &c. XTRA STUDIFS IN all Doctors o 


COLOUR, and Full-Sized Double she et Working Design lady of Fashion. 

Supplements with each Number. Questions promptly Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant perfume, 

answered in the Paper, and suggestions given without and gives a velvety appearance. Bottles, 
on 


Established 1878 248.a year; six and three months’ 
Send 1s. in stamps for Sample Copy. 
21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


charge, 
subscriptions received. 
London 


| ADIES | 4s 
4 J. BIMON, 26, Rue de Provence, Paris, 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 





RACK AND RUIN 


will overtake the teeth if they are not cleansed every day. Therefore be 
wise in time, ere your teeth are irretrievably gone and the beauty of the 
mouth disfigured, and hasten to burnish and invigorate them with that 
delightful antiseptic dentifrice 


SOVZODONT 


FOR THE TEETH, 


the use of which confers radiant whiteness upon the teeth, and, by its 

detergent action. defends them from premature destruction. Thousands 

use it and commend it as Infinitely superior to the many tooth-pastes, &c., 
i 


now in vorue. SOZODONT i« a safe and agreeable botanical 














preparation, ani free from any deleterious properties. It renders 
the gums hard and ruddy, and imparts the fragrance of odorous 
blossoms to the breath. Sold by all Chemists at 2s. 6d. British 





46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 





Dépot : 
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THE RACES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’ S HOLLAND Ss 
INEXPENSIVE | eZ 
nicr-crass FURNITURE. | ...220..20 area ser 


List No. 47 69 # Spéci té for He és chameten. 
Price List 0 of Tro usseanx, Layettes, and Corsets, post free, 


Excellent quality and good taste.”"—The Queen. 
~ - A DDLE WY BOURN E, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 
j lt | j 174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late » Plecadiliy). 





CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


ind Definition By Victoria Station. 


New lustrated Pre. List Free by Post. 


NEGRETT A ZAMEOA |e [BUTE LEES.|~~| MM EL L | NS 





lib 


HOLBORN VY I A DUCT, E.C. FORK INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
suistagnaghte Seuibn, depsted Setnes, Rgdeahenn, CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. | F () () 0 
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| 





rf ¢ i Sas, IK } < 
GERMANDREE call . IMPORTANT CAUTION! 
Pouons de BEAUTE . , ‘Fe A ® \ 
Toilet Powder for pg). "ye Ladies are particularly cantioned to ask fi 


enin ! OF exquisit ! TN a Zé A A «é 
en ‘ ; is kh vhibition 7 p 4 ‘vt | 4 
MIGNOT. BOUCHER, Perfui ' , ! : BEE THAN §” 


sceee| VAM, GLYCERINE « CUCUMBER 











as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 


ed all over the World for superiority of manufacture ~ : The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S.”’ 
finieh,and bonest soundness, holding the first rank - = NY SN aoe z 
me Shgnect cians of pyre trish Linen Gonds—-a geatine MN : Le = A = Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d. extra by 
née t nn ul atr an Binen. will - sears rhe Queen, . — dij) : — M. BEETHAM and SON, 
Old Bleach Works RANDALSTOWN, Co. ANTRIM. A = = = = —= = = = CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


hat nay MAPPIN & WEBB'S Mime sisson | i Gun OF The PERIOD.” 


with all their latest Improvements. 


ANTIBILIOUS ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (Ne. 2) POST FREE. St: Monour’” Metbouine, tas 


PILLS. OXFORD STREET, W.; POULTRY (“*iei:isc:™), CITY, LONDON, 


‘OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. es 0 2 ws 
( Por LIVER. EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889.  « 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS ava CONCENTRATED. ———— 

S Al ; “FOR BILE. GOLD MEDALS, rr ib PTON IZ E D Tins ( x E 
aaa we - 1884, 1886. 1s, 6d. & 2s. 6d. 

( ‘OCKLE’'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. = eapaumanan Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 


FOR INDIGESTION 
—_——_—— — DELICIOUS EVERYWHERE. 10 guineas. . 
( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS P IL LS. FLAVOUR. a 
FOR HEARTBURN. * For TRAVELLERS. THs Gun, wherever shown, has always 
‘ Why buy from Dealers when you can 


sken_ honours, 
buy at half the price 5 fre om the Maker? Any gun sent on 


SWEET NUTRITIOUS. AND DELI CATE approval on receipt - O., and remittance re + ae ye on 
| receipt, it is not satis Bs "Target trialallowed. A choice 
CHILDREN. | of 2000 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing every n velty 

in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 50s, to 50 guineas; B.-L. Re 


volvers, from 6s. 6d. to 100s. Send six stam a for New illus: 


LAVENDER _z2av1n0 (Patent). AND ALL OF | jrcltuits for sae ty ow vou emmcn eer 


MAUDR MILLETT BRAND, NO DIGESTIVE WEAK Implement Sheets. For conversions, new barrels, Pin Fires to 
| | Central Fires, Muzzleloaders to Breechloaders, re-stocking, 

REGISTERED | EFFORT. a * DIGESTION. &c., we have a staff of men second to none in the trade. 
SPECIAL.—We sell Guns, &c., at one profit on first-cost of 


The Favourite a manufaeture; Re-stocking, from 15s.; Pin Fires altered to 

s — - ~ = = = — -_ Central Fires, from 30s.; New Barrels, from £2 to £10; M.-L. 
English Perfume. — . > =P: altered to C.-F. B.-L., from 60s,, with B.-A. Locks; and from 
. = = = 0s. with Bar Locks, ine luding new hammers, and making up 


ALWAYS REFRESHING as new; Altering L ocks to Rebound, 128, 


A ye ye la : : — — = nd 33, Lower Loveday-stre 
i C. E. L | ’ BIRMINGHAM. Established 1950, 


Prices 1/-, 2 6, 5/-, and 
10.6 per Bottle. | Telegrams: * Period, Birmingham. ” 


To be had of Perfumers, ! NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS if 
THE AUROPHONE. 


Chemists, &e, 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, 














Wholesale of R. HOVENDEY 
; : A. { which is the cuuse of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being | =f THE DEAF MAY HEAR. 


ami Sons, 3! and 32, Ber- 


1ers-street, W., d 91-8, 
ne t and 91-% a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called (HE AUROPHONE is a New Scientific 


City-road, E.C., London. 
“oe y. y, r 

the Natural Stre ongthener of the Human Stomach. “‘? ~ NORTON’S Invention of an Invisible Apparatus to be worn in the 
ear. It is easily inserted or mé. ithdrawe by anyone, and will 


PILLS” act as wer. } , 
- ° a . Sul tonic and gentle aperient ; $ are mild in their 1 almost invari ably reSOT hearing to aryone not stone denf, 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can | It can _ he tested ABSO LUTEL Y FREE OF COST at THE 
m | AU ¢ OOM 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they Ranhtet po Seon and post paid’ a 


¢ OX &eh have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 50 years. 


oT MITED : ‘if Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. o.. nd 11s. each, in every Town in the il KI N A H A N’ : 
| ingdom, 
S.FOX &/CoLimiten) ~~ (Og . _ame LL 


\PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL aa luery / ‘a “Retained when WHISKY. 


FROM 




















~ Private Lerrex. f ’ av Miehest-A _ a, Ade bh y % all other Foods are 
A 0 ‘ es ( : a 

Tr stent ) 9 wan . elaide, 1887. / fi rejected. It is in- I N V A L I D S 

ADE MAR . | “The Infant was ¥%& , XG ¢ valuable.”—London May be speedily — fo-heskh n wearing 
very delicate; our | Medical Record. 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have "Met! a#vser or FLECTROPATHIC “BELTS. 
. nt ntinu 

added to their celebrated frames ‘¢! your food. = Elecine rents, rong enough 12 cure tine al ie 
perme tet) hich eee by The result in a short FOR Retail in Ti t Midmey 8, &c. rings oo ame cause the feast discomfort 

tters Patent whic ve inerease INFANT e n Ins, & to the wearer; but, on the contrary, u ey give support 

time was wonder- s. CHILDREN, 7 to the various 0: 'G of the bod 

jee and greater Neatness to the AND INVALIDS: Is. 64., 28. 6d., 58., INV OR: ATE 


Umb: re. Jul the little fellow . and 10s., the entire frame. IG +O effectually prevent Rheu- 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited,manu-  """" “"’"" °"" ! " i Chemists, * &e, pm eee oe Sa “bes 

facture the Steel specially lor all fat, and is now im b qrexywhare. Bleetronethic oe 4 ef ae 

their frames and are thus able to a thriving condi- 52, OXFORD ‘ST. _ LONDON, W. 


provide ge quality at a ‘ 
merely nominal price over inferior _ “’" ™ /“* ‘"* », Wholesale of all Sor commdnation. sae ot 
makes. | flower of the flock?” * : wholesale houses, Free om application. 
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